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Mr. Parker, whose active mind cannot help working, 
whether he is sick or well, having gone to the West Indies 
for health in February, wrote a book of eighty-two pages, 
and sent it home in May. It is an autobiographical sketch, 
especially of his ministry. It is an interesting story, as 
everything written by this honest and able man is interest- 
ing. At some future time, we should like to examine the 
theological questions which it raises. At present we shall 
merely consider in a friendly way some of his sharper criti- 
cisms upon our own body. We do not profess to examine 
the book; we merely will ask whether what he says of the 
Unitarians and their theology is well founded ? 

The Unitarians have denounced and renounced Theo- 
dore Parker; in this book he denounces and renounces 
them. ‘Yet they cannot get away from each other; laws of 
association, mightier than their own wills, bring them to- 
gether, and keep them together, in the public thought. In 
the Unitarian Almanac, Theodore Parker and his church are 
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not mentioned, but in the Boston Directory, and in the Boston 
Almanac, he and his church are put down among the Con- 
gregational Unitarian Churches, showing that the popular 
mind continues to class them together, in spite of themselves. 

Mr. Parker mentions the Unitarians in several places in 
this book. On page 37 he describes his studies in their 
Theological School, at Cambridge, and praises the Pro- 
fessors as “able and earnest, who laid no yoke on any 
neck, but left each man free to think for himself, and come 
to such conclusions as he must. Telling what they thought 
they knew, they never pretended they had learned all that 
may be known, or winnowed out all error from their creed.” 
On page 46 he gives an account of the state of opinion and 
conduct among the Unitarians, and praises it. So on pages 
49 and 50. But on page 50 he describes the reaction in 
this body against the free movements of thought in New 
England, and describes the Unitarians as gradually going 
over to the opponents of freedom and progress; and on 
page 76 says, that the principle of religious freedom was 
“ecclesiastically repudiated, and that too with scorn and 
hissing, by the Unitarians.” 

Upon this question, whether the Unitarians have or have 
not rejected the principle of freedom with which they began 
their course, we have nothing now to say. In our opinion, 
some of them have, and some of them have not. And if it 
were worth while, and we had space here wherewith to do 
it, we might easily show why it was that some did and that 
others did not think it necessary to renounce liberty in order 
to save religion. There were those in the denomination, 
who, accepting Mr. Norton’s philosophy, regarded religion 
as resting wholly upon miracles. ‘Therefore, when miracles 
were rejected by Mr. Parker, he seemed to them to be 
rejecting religion, and certainly to be rejecting Christianity. 
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But there were others who followed Dr. Channing, in bas- 
ing religion, not upon miracles, but upon the instincts or 
intuitions of the human soul. In their view, a man might 
reject miracles without rejecting religion, and even without 
rejecting Christianity. They could fully believe in mira- 
cles themselves, and yet have religious sympathy with one 
who was unable to believe in them. 

As long as Theodore Parker claimed to be a Christian, 
and we believed him honest in claiming it, so long, we 
think, it was well, right, and in accordance with the princi- 
ples of Liberal Christianity, to treat him as such. We do 
not understand him now as calling himself a Christian, or 
claiming to be a disciple of Christ. He places Christ and 
Christianity with the other great historic religions of the 
world, as good for a time, but a hindrance finally. He con- 
siders himself to have passed beyond Christianity into the 
Absolute Religion. The question, therefore, whether he 
should be treated as a Christian or no, he has settled him- 
self, by declining to be so considered. 

But the most interesting criticism which he makes upon 
the Unitarian body is that in which he censures them for 
deficiency in piety. On page 108, he says, “I thought they 
lacked the deep internal feeling of piety; certainly they 
had not that most joyous of all delights. This fact seemed 
clear in their sermons, their prayers, and even in the hymns 
they made, borrowed, or adapted. Most powerfully preach- 
ing for the understanding, conscience, and the will, their cry 
was ever, ‘Duty, duty! Work, work!’ They failed to 
address with equal power the soul, and did not also shout, 
‘Joy, joy! Delight, delight!’” He goes on to account for 
this defect by a faulty philosophy. Their philosophy was 
not spiritual, based upon religious insight and intuition, but 
merely outward and historical, based upon miracles. Thus 
he explains the alleged absence of piety. 
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Now, upon this charge, and this explanation, we have 
something to say. 

We begin by admitting the want of piety among Unitari- 
ans. No doubt this is a defect among us, — perhaps also a 
defect among others, but with them we have nothing to do. 
As a defect among ourselves, we admit and deplore its exist- 
ence..~It is not, indeed, true, we think, that there is any 
such marked absence of piety as Mr. Parker mentions, in 
our sermons, prayers, and hymns. We certainly have Uni- 
tarian hymns, in our collections, as full of a pure spirit of 
devotion as are anywhere to be found. The hymns written 
by Unitarians are far less prosaic and merely doctrinal, far 
more emotional and lyrical, than those in most Orthodox 
collections. We once heard a gentleman complain that our 
hymns were not as joyful and triumphant as those of the 
Orthodox ; and he gave, as an illustration of what he de- 
sired, the one beginning, 


“Tn the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time,” — 


not remembering that this very hymn was written by a Uni- 
tarian. Even Mr. Norton, who, according to the theory, 
ought to have been particularly deficient in piety, has writ- 
ten some of the most devout hymns in the language. The 
one beginning, 


‘My God, I thank thee! may no thought 
H’er deem thy chastisements severe,” 


is one of the finest, in this very particular, which have ever 
been written. No one not deeply imbued with the spirit of 
piety could by any possibility have written such a hymn as 
that. Still, we think the general defect to be real, and the 
cause of the defect, in part, to be correctly stated. 
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But there are different kinds of piety, according to the 
different motives and influences from which it springs. 

1. There is a sacramental and liturgic piety, chiefly senti- 
mental, which affects the soul like a strain of music or the 
perfume of flowers. This kind of piety prevails most in 
the sacramental sects. It depends much upon association 
and circumstance ; it rises high in an Oratory, where the 
dim religious light comes through the painted window, and 
falls upon a hassock of crimson velvet, —higher still in a 
grand Cathedral, amid gorgeous ceremonies and superb 
music. Of this sort of sentimental piety, Unitarians have 
little. 

2. There is, in the next place, an emotional piety, de- 
pending upon religious excitement. It requires sympathy, 
and cannot live by itself. It is awakened by earnest appeal 
and exhortation, by flaming images of danger and ruin, 
glorious visions of celestial joy. It rises to high tide ina 
revival, and floods the whole country with its wide-flowing 
waters. Then it sinks away and leaves great marshes, with 
stagnant pools here and there between. This kind of piety 
is most highly developed in the Methodist Church, as the 
other kind is most developed in the Catholic and Episco- 
pal Churches. Of this sort of piety, also, there is a very 
small quantity indeed among the Unitarians. 

8. There is still another and darker form of piety; 
lurid, made up of awful visions of gloom or glory, as the 
mind rests either on the danger of damnation or the hope 
of salvation. The incitement to this piety is strong doctrine, 
the two constituents of which are an outward hell and an 
outward heaven. The feeling toward God is such as we 
have seen entertained by a timid and weak wife toward a 
tyrannical and arbitrary husband. There is a real sentiment 
of love in it, made up of reverence for power, awe for will, 
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and admiration for greatness. This is the piety of thorough- 
going Calvinists, and of this kind also there is happily not 
much among Unitarians. 

4, There is a fourth form of piety, founded upon the per- 
ception of God as manifested in Wature and Providence. 
In it, God seems beneficent law, a great and wise order, a 
kind, overruling providence, God above and around. The 
sources of this piety are the knowledge of Ged’s works, 
illustrated by the teachings of Christ. It is more or less in 
any individual according to the amount of original religious 
instinct, religious culture, and personal purity of life. It 
does not depend on the sanctities of place, like ceremo- 
nial piety ; nor on the excitement of sympathy, like emotional 
piety ; nor on terrible doctrine, like the piety of dependence ; 
but is uniform if not ardent, steady if not deep, and pure if 
not zealous. It is defective in not feeling God within the 
soul, as well as God withowt, and in not recognizing the 
sacrificial and mediatorial characters of Christ. This is 
the piety of a majority of Unitarians, and is essentially the 
piety which Mr. Parker advocates. 

In all these forms of piety there is something good and 
true. The imaginative and sentimental piety of the High 
Church is true, for we are partly beings of imagination ; the 
emotional piety of the Methodists is true, for we are also 
beings of sympathy and feeling. ‘The piety which sees in 
God a Sovereign, whose essential attribute is will, certainly 
inspires reverence and awakens zeal. And the piety founded 
on a perception of God’s power, wisdom, and goodness, 
manifested in law, is also very valuable, though much under- 
valued. It is a genial and mild warmth, pervading all of 
life, and moulding modestly and gradually the whole char- 
acter. Latent heat is just as real and just as important 
as uncombined caloric; and so that latent pervasive piety 
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which combines with all parts of life, is as important as 
that which manifests itself in a more active form. 

5. But there is still another and higher form of piety, 
more eminently Ohristian than all of these, which has shown 
itself in the best Christians of all sects. Its essence is the 
life of God in the soul, personally communicated through 
Jesus, the appointed Mediator, and redeeming us by its 
power from all evil. It finds God within us, as well as God 
around us, and he is within us as our life. But the medium 
of this life of God is Christ, through whom we have access 
by one spirit to the Father. It is faith in the reality of 
such a redeeming life as this,— of such a Christ formed 
within us the hope of glory, dwelling in our hearts by faith, 
sure to overcome all our sin, and save us to the uttermost 
from all inward and outward evil, — which forms the high- 
est style of piety. 

The source of this piety, it will be seen, is objective. We 
cannot spin it, as the spider spins its web, out of ourselves. 
It comes from the sight of a real and special revelation, 
which God has made of himself through Christ. God has 
shown himself to us in Christ, just as really as he has shown 
himself to us in nature and in the human mind. The sight 
of God in nature creates natural piety; the sight of God in 
conscience and reason creates rational piety ; and the sight 
of God in Christ creates Ohristian piety. 

Now, as we think, Theodore Parker has never recog- 
nized this Christian piety as a reality, and as the culmina- 
tion of all the rest. He sees God in nature, and God in 
the soul, but he does not see God in Christ. And the rea- 
son why he does not see him appears to be the absence of 
an experience of sin. From some peculiar cause, it seems 
as if he had never had any real experience in himself of 
the reality of moral evil. Moral evil to him is only a 
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negative thing. It is only a less degree of good. It is only 
a deficiency, first of knowledge, and second of will. His 
method, therefore, of producing piety is mainly by showing 
its importance. He tells us, that having perceived an 
absence of piety among Unitarians, he sought to cure that _ 
evil by preaching piety. He says: — 

“Gradually coming to understand this state of things, 
(viz. this lack of the emotional part of religion,) ‘quite 
early in my ministry, I tried to remedy it; of course I did 
the work at first feebly and poorly. I preached piety, un- 
selfish love toward God, as well as morality, the keeping of 
his natural law, and philanthropy, the helping of his human 
children. And I was greatly delighted to find that my 
Discourses of Piety were as acceptable as my Sermons of 
Justice and Charity, touching the souls of earnest men...... 
Ihave taken special pains to show that well-proportioned 
piety is the ground of all manly excellence, and though it 
may exist, and often does, without the man’s knowing it, 
yet, in its highest form, he is conscious of it. On this theme 
I have preached many sermons, which were very dear to 
me, though perhaps none of them have yet been published.” 

To show the importance of Piety is, no doubt, one step 
toward producing it, but it is only one step. To describe 
the beauty of holiness is another step, but only another. 
These create the sense of a need, and a desire. But to feel 
the need of piety, and to desire it, is not to possess it. The 
essential source of piety is in the sight of the Divine grace. 
The sight of beauty creates love, — nothing else creates it. 
The sight of physical beauty creates physical love; the 
sight of intellectual beauty creates enthusiasm for intellect : ; 
the sight of moral beauty, or goodness, makes us love 
goodness ; the sight of spiritual and divine beauty maces 
us love God. 
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The great defect in ali our preaching, and that which 
really gives it the quality of moral rather than religious 
preaching, lies just here. Instead of preaching Christianity 
itself, we preach about it. Instead of preaching Christ him- 
self, we preach about Christ. That is, we describe Chris- 
tianity, say how good it is, how much good it has done, how 
much more good it will do, and conclude by advising our 
hearers by all means to become Christians. But this 
preaching is only preliminary, only provisional. 

On the other hand, we sometimes hear sermons which 
do not merely describe Christianity, but show it. They 
reproduce it in all its power and beauty. They are mani- 
festations of Christ, as Christ was a manifestation of God. 
They are not descriptive, but presentative. 

It is difficult to state precisely this difference between the 
sermon which, by a manifestation of the truth, commends it 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God, and that 
which, by a description of it, commends it to every man’s 
intellectual approbation in the sight of reason. But the 
difference between the two is most real. The one comes 
from memory, and the other from experience. The one 
goes to the judgment, the other to the heart. Only the 
living sight of present realities can awaken life. The 
preaching which shall produce piety is that which is a sim- 
ple channel through which God’s truth flows from above 
into the world. The preacher is its mediator, as Christ was 
its mediator ; only with this difference, that as Christ saw it 
in God and communicated it to his disciples, so they see it 
in Christ and communicate it to the world. 

Suppose, for example, that we are to preach a sermon on 
the “ Forgiveness of Injuries.” We can do it in either of 
these two ways. We can stand on the outside, and look at 
it, and describe it as it appears ; show its magnanimity and 
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its utility; prove it to be reasonable and Scriptural; answer 
objections against, it; and end by saying that, since it has 
thus been shown to be right and proper, we ought immedi- 
ately to do it. Or, on the other hand, we may stand on the 
inside, and describe it as we feel it in ourselves, and as we 
recognize it by spiritual affinity in others. We can trace it 
back.to its source in God’s love through Christ. We can 
say, “ Forgive one another, even as God in Christ has for- 
given you.” We can illustrate it in its operation by such 
examples as shall show more its inward spirit than its out- 
ward utility, — show it not so much as a hard duty, but as 
flowing joyfully and easily from a fountain of peace within 
the soul. Such a representation touches and quickens, hav- 
ing a tendency to create piety even by the sight of charity. 

All piety which is genuine, of whatever kind, must be 
created in this same way, by the sight of God’s goodness, 
manifested in nature, in the soul, or in Christ. It comes 
from the sight of something outside of ourselves, but shining 
down into our hearts. 

Christian piety is a peculiar love, flowing out of a pecu- 
liar experience. Essential to that experience is the con- 
sciousness of sin, — sin dwelling in us; not the mere absence 
or defect of goodness, but as estrangement from God and 
positive depravity. This is the dark material out of which, 
by the forgiving love of God, the highest order of piety is 
created. In nature we see a God who loves all his crea- 
tures with the love of benevolence. But in Christ we see 
God loving the sinful soul, estranged from him and de- 
praved in itself, with a reconciling affection which draws it 
up out of its evil into his own purity and life. This love 
comes nigh to us when we dare not come nigh to it; seeks 
us before we seek it ; teaches us how to love God in return 
for his love to us. He who has once experienced this 
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divine grace is able to speak of it so that others shall see it 
too. But of all this Theodore Parker believes nothing. 
Not a hint of it is to be found in all his writings. They 
teach natural piety very nobly, but they give not the small- 
est glimpse of Christian piety; and therefore we do not 
think that he has found the secret, or can give the key to 
that deepest mystery of God’s communion with man. 

But what we have said would be imperfect unless we 
added one thing besides. Preaching alone, be it ever so 
experimental, cannot create piety. It must be attended, 
illustrated, and enforced by a Christian life in the Church. 
If the only manifestation of the truth is from the pulpit, it is 
only a voice crying in the wilderness. It appears then as 
an exceptional and clerical thing, which belongs to a min- 
ister alone. And even a minister’s experience will die out 
of him, unless it is renewed continually in the communion 
. of saints. No minister by himself can create piety in the 
Church. It grows up out of a common life, not out of an 
individual life. In the highest sense it is true that there is 
“no salvation out of the Church,” — meaning thereby that 
the highest form of Christian piety can only grow up ina 
communion of Christian souls. 

It is truly as well as touchingly said, in the following ex- 
tracts from the August number of the “ Religious Magazine,” 
in an article called, “ How to make Christians ” : — 

“ Only Christians can make Christians. Christ first, then 
_ they who are Christ’s at his coming. For this reason, the 
Christian who cannot make Christians should suspect his 
Christianity.” 

“We are dying of traditions and forms. As George Fox 
once said to Cromwell, we have the Scriptures, but have 
lost the spirit that wrote them. We are trying to convert 
others, and are only half converted ourselves. We are for- 
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ever telling men what Christianity once was, instead of 
showing them what it is now.” 

“ What our world needs just now, is not so much elo- 
quent preachers as men and women who believe in the 
Gospel and live the Gospel.” 

“ God has wisely ordered that only the living shall com- 
municate life; that only they who have reproduced Chris- 
tianity in their own being and conversation, and have au- 
thenticated it for their own souls by living and walking in 
its spirit, shall be able to make it real to the world about 
them.” 

Such we take to be the true doctrine of the Christian 
Church ; and we earnestly recommend the perusal and re- 
perusal of the article referred to to our friends who are so 
much interested just now in this subject of Church life. 

Christian piety is something given, and not something 
manufactured. It cannot be produced by preaching ever so , 
many sermons to show its importance. It comes from see- 
ing God’s love to us, as that is shown in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Christ is the mediator of a special divine love, 
which it is the object of the Church to mediate again. 

We therefore accept Mr. Parker’s criticism as far as it 
goes; but in turn must pronounce his own system essen- 
tially defective. The highest Christian experience he does- 
not teach us how to reach. We have nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep. The line which he offers does not 
reach down to that living water. Grateful for what he 
gives us, admiring what he has done, we must look else- 
where for that one most needful thing; which we believe 
that he will also one day see, but which we do not think 
that he has yet seen. 
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Dr. BeLitows’s Sermon before the Alumni, at their last 
anniversary, deserves all the approbation which has been 
given to it for its strength and sweep. We will give some 
of the thoughts and suggestions which occurred to us when 
listening to it. If they should be more in the way of criti- 
cism than of praise, it must not be inferred that we did not 
like the discourse. We certainly did; nevertheless, it is 
well always to state objections and difficulties, or else there 
can be no progress. Objections also are often the best form 
of showing our interest in the subject treated. If no fault 
is found with what I say, it shows that I have said nothing 
but what every one already believed, in which case I might 
as well have held my tongue. 

The subject of the discourse was, “The Suspense of 
Faith.” Dr. Bellows said, that although, judged by any 
common standard, the Unitarian churches were in a good 
state of prosperity, yet it must be admitted that there was a 
_ certain lack of zeal, and a relaxation of enthusiasm. This 
he called “ a suspense of faith.” 

He accounted for it in a threefold way. There was a 
particular, a general, and a universal cause. 

The particular cause of the suspense of faith is this, that _ 
the Unitarians have so far modified the Orthodoxy of New 
England, that they do not feel the need of doing as much as 
before. They have partly done their work. There is a 
general mitigation of the austerities of Orthodoxy going on. 
‘Hence, the same zeal cannot be felt now as before. 

The second, or general cause of the suspense of faith is, 
that Unitarians understand that the spirit of the age, which 
is the spirit of Protestantism, is working with them. Their 
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zeal diminishes, not only because they find their work half 
done, but because, moreover, they have gained an immense 
help with which to do it. All Protestantism, and the whole 
spirit of the age, is the reserve, and the main body, of which 
they are only the advanced guard. Hence, they feel less 
need of their own efforts. 

And here Dr. Bellows stated it as his opinion, that this 
spirit of the age was essentially a non-religious spirit, and 
also that Protestantism was essentially not a religion, but an 
assertion of the rights of the soul against the overbearing 
claims of religion. The first of these positions was bril- 
liantly illustrated by many striking facts, which certainly 
prove a great decline of reverence for all religious forms. 
The second position rested on the assumption that the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism was the demand for freedom of con- 
science and the right of private judgment. 

The third or universal reason for the suspense of faith 
was founded on a law of the human mind. There is a law 
of reaction, a systole and diastole, by which the mind swings 
one way and then the other, — first toward faith, and then 
toward reason; from form to freedom; from liberty to lim- 
its; from routine to free inquiry, and again back to routine; 
or, as the Hegelians might say, from the subject to the 
object, and then back again to the subject. : 

Meantime, said Dr. Bellows, the Roman Catholic Church 
has done a good service by maintaining doggedly the rites of 
religion, as mediated through the Church. For the Church 
is the essential organ of religion, according to Dr. Bellows. 
Without the Church no religion, as without the eye no sight. 
It is a Divine institution, just as the family and the state 
are Divine institutions. The family and the state may 
exist in a low form, — the family may be based on polyg- 
amy, the state on despotism; nevertheless, in any and all 
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forms, they are Divine institutions. So it is with the 
Church, which is based on as permanent a necessity of our 
life as the others. 

It is therefore necessary that the Church should be sus- 
tained, and sustained as a Divine institution, not a human 
and temporary expediency. We want Church life, and the 
revival of this is the great demand of our time. But as to 
the practical question, how it should be revived, and in what 
forms the new Church should appear, — of these points Dr. 
Bellows did not speak. 

These were the principal points of Dr. Bellows’s Ser- 
mon, — certainly a very powerful one, and another illustra- 
tion of the way in which he can throw himself mentally into 
an idea, and immerse himself for the time wholly therein. 
On every such occasion he does his work so thoroughly, that 
we feel that no more need be said upon that side of the 
question. So now, after this discourse, we are satisfied that 
the High-Church doctrine from the Unitarian point of view 
has been fully stated. This discourse takes away all desire 
to say anything further in that direction. 

Dr. Bellows has stated the High-Church doctrine. But 
has he not overstated it? Is it not exaggerated in his 
treatment? We do most decidedly think that he has left a 
one-sided and false impression upon some points. These 
we now proceed to state. 

1. Unitarianism may be regarded as a system of opinions, 
or as principles and ideas. Again, as a system of opin- 
ions, it may be considered as composed of negative opinions 
and of positive opinions. Now, the suspense of faith, of 
which Dr. Bellows speaks, applies only to its opinions, not 
to its ideas. “And of its opinions, it applies mostly to its 
negations. Unitarians have by no means lost any faith in 
their ideas, — for example, the capacity of man, the revela- 
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tions of God in nature, the Christian life as the essence of 
Christianity, and progress as the law of man’s being. ‘They 
have ceased to feel their original interest in their criticisms 
upon Orthodoxy, and in their denial of Orthodox doctrines. 
They have been looking for the latent truth in the doctrines 
of the Church, in the spiritual philosophy, and in Church 
life. But perhaps this argues, after all, not a suspense of 
faith, but an increase of it. Criticism and denial suspend 
faith ; but to turn from these may possibly argue a revival 
of faith. 

2. Again, we think that Dr. Bellows has made a serious 
mistake, though a common one, in his description of Prot- 
estantism. Great injustice is done to the greatest religious 
movement of modern times, and one which has opened 
channels by which the life of God has been enabled to flow 
into our political, moral, and social state, when the Reforma- 
tion is considered as essentially a demand for intellectual 
freedom. In admitting that’ the Reformation was a move- 
ment in the temporal order alone, Dr. Bellows has allowed 
himself to be imposed upon by a very prevailing, but very 
Jesuitical, falsification of history. That the Roman Catholic 
Church should not be able to understand the religious 
aspect of the great Teutonic revival, is natural; but we, 
Protestants of the Protestants, ought to know better. When 
we speak of the Reformation as the assertion of the right 
of private judgment in religious matters, we confound its 
method with its principle. The principle of the Reforma- 
tion was the desire for more immediate communion with 
God, and a conviction that the mediation by Church sacra- 
ments was not essential. The claim of the Church was, and 
is, that no one can come to God except through the order of 
the Roman Church. It says, “ Out of the Church there 
is no salvation.” Luther asserted salvation by faith, in the 
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Church or out of it, — that is, salvation by personal reliance 
on God, directly present with the soul. The motive-power 
of the Reformation was the sight of this fact of an immediate 
communion with God, and reception of his life, conditioned 
only by faith in that which he shows us of himself in Jesus 
_ Christ. 

It is only necessary to read any life of Luther in order 
to be convinced of this. The principle of the Reformation 
was, therefore, justification by faith; identical with the 
principle which created a new religious life in Europe 
through Augustine at the end of the fourth century, and 
_ through Paul in the middle of the first century, and which 
afterward performed the same work in England through 
Wesley. Luther asserted freedom of conscience and the 
right of private judgment; but merely as a means for his 
religious end. The principle of his movement was his con- 
viction of the Divine love to the soul,—the method of his 
movement was the assertion of private judgment. He 
claimed more freedom for the sake of more religion. And 
so did the Apostle Paul, so did Augustine and Wesley. 
All of them emancipated Christianity from the fetters of 
some authority ; but the end in each case was more religion, 
and not merely more freedom. Step by step, very slowly and 
gradually, was Luther brought to the point of asserting the 
rights of conscience and private judgment against the au- 
thority of the Church. He would gladly have remained 
within the Church, if he could have done so. But it became 
necessary for him to decide between the religious principle 
on the one hand, and Church authority on the other. To 
place the essence of the Reformation in a demand for intel- 
lectual liberty, or in a desire for temporal human develop- 
ment, is as historically false, as it would be to say the same 
thing of the work of the Apostle Paul. Paul and Luther 
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opened the channels for a deeper religious life. That was 
their main work. In doing this they incidentally secured, 
as a secondary good, intellectual freedom and a larger hu- 
man development. 

8. Connected with this last error there is another into 
which, as it seems to us, Dr. Bellows has fallen. With 
great power and eloquence he asserts the irreligious charac- 
ter of the present age. He thinks this century particularly 
deficient in faith. No doubt every century is deficient in 
faith, and no doubt it is easy always to give ample proof of 
the absence of reverence. Also, there is a special defi- 
ciency, no doubt, at the present time, of reverence for relig- 
ious institutions. All that Dr. Bellows.says on this point 
is truly said. The work of the Christian Church is unduly 
depreciated by a shallow individualism, which pervades all 
our life. But that there is less of religion in the world now 
than in any previous century, we do not believe. There is 
much less faith in religious institutions, but by no means less 
‘faith in religion. Religious means are ignorantly under- 
valued, Church influences set aside with foolish presump- 
tion, the past cut off from behind us, and the attempt made 
to live ¢z vacuo. But if religion means the sense of God’s 
presence, then there is more of it now than ever before. 
Less of it perhaps in the Church, but more in the street, 
more in the parlor, the shop, the kitchen. We now have 
a sense of God present in nature, in history, in life. He 
appears in literature, in science, in art. The most popular 
books are not the sceptical and sneering books, but the re- 
ligious ones. Pugin in architecture, Ruskin in painting, 
Agassiz in science, Arnold in education, Mrs. Stowe in 
novel-writing, Sumner in politics, Mrs. Browning in poetry, 
—all these have done their work under the influence of 
religious ideas. In fact, there is no such thing as popular- 
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ity for any writer with whom religious convictions are abso- 
lutely wanting. Religious conversation, religious discussion, 
is now common in the street and parlor. Moreover, in its 
practical application to life, developed as Christian senti- 
ment and morals, appearing as human reforms and large- 
hearted philanthropies, there is more religion in the world 
probably than.ever. Compare the middle of the eighteenth 
with the middle of the nineteenth century, and while there 
was more of religious forms in that, there is far more of 
religious conviction in this. It is the nineteenth century 
which is the age of belief, and the eighteenth century which 
was the age of unbelief. 

4. Moreover, it seems to us that our friend has yielded 
too much to the common error which identifies religion with 
religious forms. In this respect we have by no means 
reached, in our largest ecclesiastical liberality, the spiritual 
freedom of Jesus and of Paul. We should not have said, 
“ Neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem,” but, “ Hither 
in this mountain or in Jerusalem.” We should not have 
said, “ The letter killeth,” but only, “The letter is unneces- 
sary.” The prophets have always foreseen a time when 
the Church would become unnecessary, and religious wor- 
ship independent of all forms; and when Christianity came, 
it assumed that position, knowing nothing of public worship 
or of a clerical order for one or two centuries. There will 
always be a Church, until Jesus delivers up the kingdom to 
the Father, so that God may be all in all. Till then, there 
will be a family in heaven and earth, named by the name 
of Christ. But the definition of the Church is only the 
communion of saints. ‘Two or three, meeting in the name 
of Christ, to do his work, makes a church, — not ceremo- 
nies, creeds, sacraments, nor worship. Worship is one form 
only, and not an essential form, of church action. But 
when Dr. Bellows gave to the Catholic Church the credit 
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of maintaining the church life, and therefore the religious 
life, of the age, he substituted the letter which kills for the 
spirit which gives life. 

By one statement, and to us the most valuable one in the 
discourse, our brother virtually abandoned all these High- 
Church positions, and placed the Church again on its inde- 
structible foundation, equally remote from formalism on the 
one hand, and individualism on the other. When he said 
that the Church was a divine, necessary, and permanent 
institution, like the family and like the state, he made it 
divine because human, necessary because based on the na- 
ture of man, and permanent because in accordance with 
eternal law. He thus removed everything arbitrary from 
its principle, and everything formal from its method, leay- 
ing it open for constant improvement, and ready to be vital- 
ized and renewed by the advancing life of the race. The 
gates of Hades will never prevail against the Church while 
built upon this rock of the divinely human nature of Christ. 
When we can say that the Church was made for man, and 
not man for the Church, and that its unity is not in any forms, 
but in the living Christ, we shall then find that it has the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


Tue Word of God is, then, contained in the Bible; but to say 
that the Book is the Word of God, is a deplorable error. The 
Word is God. Our faith or trust is in Him as the Almighty re- 
vealed, and not as the Almighty conceived. The Lord Jesus is 
one with the Word, and the ‘Revelations are the same; Divine 
faith and Christian faith being identical. Now, faith in God, 
taking its birth in the fuct of his having revealed himself to man 
as the Almighty, is, by the simple nature of this revelation, eman- 
cipated from all human conception, and thereby placed beyond 
the errors of theology, which has made of the Almighty revealed 
the Almighty concewed.— From the Emancipation of Faith, by 
Henry Epwarp Scuepet, M. D. ; 
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Tue great practical difficulty in our denomination is this. 
We have two or three hundred societies, and each of them 
wants for its minister a first-rate man. Each society con- 
tains several persons who are quite capable of: appreciating 
and enjoying the very best preaching. They need to be 
fed. They cannot consent to go to church merely as a form, 
or as an opus operatum. They feel it their duty to do good 
in life, and to get good at church. If they do not get any 
good there, why should they go? Shall they go for exam- 
ple? But why encourage by their example others to do 
that which does no good to themselves? Shall they go in 
order to maintain religious institutions, to- support public 
worship, to keep up the habit of regular observance of the 
Lord’s day? Perhaps they should; but the question still 
remains, whether there is not a point at which these reasons 
shall be outweighed by the injury done to themselves by 
going to church and not being fed. 

We recently read an article in one of our newspapers, 
complaining of the critical disposition of the congregations. 
But which is best, — that a congregation should listen with 
entire indifference to preaching, making no comparisons 
between preachers, and no distinctions between sermons, 
receiving everything which is said from the pulpit as a mere 
form, or that they should distinguish between good and 
bad? 

Fifty years ago, in New England, when there was one 
Congregational church in each town, all the people in town 
went to church as a matter of course. No one thought of 
staying at home, and no one thought of listening to what 
was said after he got there. The farmers spread their 
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handkerchiefs over their heads and went to sleep. Their 
wives dozed at the other end of the pew. The children 
played quietly in the gallery. The old men in the elders’ 
seats diversified the scene by alternately standing up and 
sitting down. The young men looked at the-young women, 
and the young women remained ignorant of that fact. ‘The 
minister read a sermon composed on mechanical principles, 
which might easily have been written by a machine similar 
to the tables for making hexameter verses described in Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary. The same thoughts were rearranged each 
week, under different heads, and with a new text. First 
came the explanation of the text, then the doctrine derived 
from it, then the application or use, then objections were 
raised and answered, and the sermon concluded with one or 
two remarks. After writing such sermons a few years, a man 
‘could write them while he was thinking of something else. 
The present generation could not believe in the absurdities 
to which their grandfathers tranquilly listened. If there 
was no difficulty in the text, it must nevertheless be ex- 
plained, and that at full length. The doctrine of the dis- 
course would often be the merest truism. Nevertheless it 
must be objected to, and objections must be set up like nine- 
pins, for the purpose of being knocked down. The regular 
brace of remarks must be added at the end, whether there 
was any occasion for them or not. Henry Ware, Jr. once 
said, that, when he was a little boy, his father found a ser- 
mon which the child had nearly finished. The last sentence 
he had written was this: “I will close this discourse with 
two remarks.” “What are they to be, my child?” said his 
father. “I don’t know yet, Sir,” replied the son. Mr. 
Ware used to tell the story to illustrate the supposed ne- 


cessity of every sermon being made in the same way with 
every other. 
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Now, there may be some persons who think that this old 
system of preaching and hearing was better than the intel- 
lectual activity of congregations at the present time. They 
may think that a stupidly passive state of mind implies more 
reverence than that state of mind which goes to church to 
get some good. To those who think so, who think that 
anything is better than criticism, we can only say, that be 
it well or be it ill, the time for this kind of preaching and 
hearing is forever gone. You cannot now make people go 
to church simply for the sake of going to church. They go 
now to hear something which they can understand and feel. 

A demand usually produces a supply, but the demand in 
two hundred parishes for preaching like that of Dr. Chan- 
ning, President Walker, Professor Huntington, and Starr 
King, has not yet produced an adequate supply. Thus far 
there is a demand for one kind of preaching and a supply 
of another kind, and this state of things seems likely to con- 
tinue some time longer. 

But even if we could produce to order two hundred min- 
isters of the calibre required, it might not remove the diffi- 
culty, even though they were willing to write and preach 
for six hundred a year. For each society wants for its 
growth that which no ministry can supply. It needs what 
our New York friends call Church Life. Beside truth, it 
needs work, otherwise it can have no healthy life. It needs 
united action in order to grow. It is impossible for a soci- 
ety to be healthy which only listens to sermons, even though 
they were the best sermons. 

But suppose that each of these two hundred societies were 
working churches ; that each had its mission to the poor, its _ 
mission to the vicious and abandoned, its visitors to the sick. 
Suppose that it had its weekly meetings, at which reports 
were made by these missionaries of what they had seen and 
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done. Suppose that the mind of the Church should be ex- 
ercised to find out how to help the unfortunate, the heart of 
the Church be drawn out toward them in sympathy and 
prayer, the purse of the Church open to give material aid, 
as one case after another should present itself. In such a 
Church there could not be bad preaching. The mind of 
the whole Church would inspire the minister. He would 
find no time to preach about abstractions. The facts of life, 
always interesting, would fill his discourses. No shallow 
sentiment or vapid rhetoric would intrude into his sermons. 
He’ would never be puzzled to know what to preach about. 
He would not be obliged to speak of the moral influence of 
railroads, or the religious meaning of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
Matters nearer home would take the precedence. He would 
not wear out soul and spirit in making bricks without straw, 
or, as Saadi says, in digesting the smoke of a profitless lamp. 
In such a Church, genius would not be essential for the min- 
ister, but only an honest purpose, industry, faith in God, and 
good sense. 

No doubt the ministry make the Church, but still more 
does the Church make the ministry. When the Church is 
only a hearing Church, its demands for preaching grow 
more and more exacting, till at last nothing can satisfy it. 
But when it is a working Church, it gets good preaching 
also. A working Church attracts to itself good thoughts 
and earnest speech. It teaches its minister and educates 
him for his work. It makes him what it wants to have. 

Is not this, in part, a remedy for the difficulty ? 
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THE VEDAS, AS SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
BIBLE. 


Rie-Vepa Sanuira. <A Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns, constituting the Third and Fourth Ashtakas, or 
Books, of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for the Re- 
ligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit. By H. H. Wirson, 
M.A., F.R.S. Vol. ITI. London. 1857. 


TuE translation for the first time into English of a small 
part of the first and oldest of the Vedas, will give an oppor- 
tunity to our Transcendental friends of doing what they were 
long since urged to do by Messrs. R. W. Emerson and Henry 
Thoreau, viz. to read diligently, devoutly, and daily these 
ancient Hindoo Scriptures. Mr. Emerson has frequently 
dwelt upon the great importance to the Yankee mind of 
these studies. Mr. Thoreau, in his memorable trip up Con- 
cord River, was scandalized on Sunday by the sight of the 
farmers and their families going to church, and thought that 
it would conduce to a higher civilization if they would ab- 
stain from reading the Bible and take to the study of the 
Vedas. At that time a slight difficulty prevented his advice 
from being taken. The Vedas had not then been translated 
from the Sanskrit into any European language. Few Eu- 
ropean scholars had read even a part of them; none had 
read the whole. Even Colebrooke, grown gray in Oriental 
studies, had mastered but a part of the eight enormous folio 
volumes of the Vedas, the only complete set then in Europe, 
reposing in the British Museum. It was therefore tantaliz- 
ing in our friend Thoreau to recommend so earnestly, as a 
matter of life and death, the reading of so inaccessible a 
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book. But now that half of the Rig-Veda, and part of the 
= Soma-Veda, have been put into English, we trust that he 
and his confréres have seen to their being reprinted, in a 
cheap and popular form, for the benefit of the common 
people. We should like to see the experiment made of 
getting these books read instead of the New Testament. 
Our friends used to talk about the Vedas as though they 
were to be bought in every bookstore, and as if it were a 
little disgraceful not to have read them. Can we be par- 
doned for having wickedly doubted whether some of those 
who thus talked had ever themselves seen the book of which 
they spoke? If not, the severest punishment we would in- 
flict upon them would be to compel them to read through, 
from beginning to end, that small part of the Vedas already 
published. 

The work consists of a great mass of invocations to the 
powers of Nature; litanies addressed to AGN (whence. 
Ignis, in Latin), Fire, to InpRa or the Firmament, to 
Mirra or the Sun, to the Rivers, to the Dawn, ete. The 
larger number of the two hundred and sixty-one prayers 
contained in the present volume are addréssed to Agni and 
Indra. 

Various epithets and attributes are attributed to these 
gods. Agni, for example, is called black-backed, all-sus- 
taining, many-limbed, ever-moving, all-knowing, victorious, 
rapid, grandson of the waters, auspicious, resplendent, sin- 
less, sprinkled with melted butter, king of men, worshipped 
by three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine divinities, 
invoker of the gods, ancient banner of sacrifice, vigorous, 
omniscient, lord of heroism, son of strength, born of sacri- 
fice, lord of the house, with many rays, &c. Similar epi- 
thets are applied to Indra. These deities are requested to 
accept and drink libations of the Soma-juice. Many invo- 
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cations are also addressed io Varuna, the god of Rain, the 
same as the Greek Ouranos or Heaven. There is nothing 
said in this Veda of the One Supreme Being on the one 
hand, or of the Hindoo Triad on the other. 

These liturgies are the manifestation of a peculiar form 
of religion. It is not Monotheism, for a multitude of gods 
are worshipped. It is not Pantheism, for these gods are 
addressed as individuals, having each a sort of personality. 
Nor is it Polytheism, for the persons of the Deities are too 
vague and shadowy, and their attributes too interchangeable, 
for Polytheism. It is all three, having a kind of central 
Monotheism in the background, while the real object of 
worship is the All of Nature, as in Pantheism, and the 
powers of Nature personified, as in Polytheism. 

Accordingly, there are in the Vedas passages of Mono- 
theism as sublime as those of the Old Testament, though to 
get to them we must wade through hundreds of pages of 
tedious prayers to Agni and to /ndra. 

The attributes of one deity are so often given to another, 
and each deity is thereby left with such an indefinite char- 
acter, that the Polytheism of the book is very feebly devel- 
oped. Agni is called the creator of the world, and yet is 
said to be born by the rubbing together of two sticks. Jndra 
is also called the only object of adoration, assuming the forms 
of a multitude of deities. He is said to be capricious in one 
place, neglecting those who worship him; yet again it is 
said that one can expiate by reverence to the gods whatever 
sin has been committed. 

_ Many passages where Nature is invoked in different 
forms remind us of the old Greek Hymns. Thus, page 
, 488, “ Father Heaven, innocent Mother Earth, brother 
Agni, grant us happiness.” So also the hymns “to the 
Dawns,’ page 215, who are called “divine,” “daughters 
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of Heaven,’ “resplendent, overspreading the heaven with 
rays, and the beloved firmament with lustre.” So, too, the 
hymns to the two Rivers, — “rushing from the flanks of 
the mountains, eager to reach the sea, like two mares with 
loosened reins contending in speed; like two fair mother 
cows hastening to caress their calves, flowing together, 
swelling with your waves, fertilizing the land, you proceed 
together sister streams.” 

There is an occasional hint of ritual worship and cere- 
monies in this volume; offerings of Soma-juice and of clari- 
fied butter are often mentioned. There is one hymn (page 
4) to the “sacrificial post” to which victims were tied; in 
one place (page 276) a burnt-offering-of three hundred buf- 
faloes is spoken of. There is very little philosophy or the- 
ology in this volume. It is the Hindoo breviary, that is all. 
There is nothing in the book about the Hindoo Triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva; nothing of Krishna, or the Lin- 
ga; which all belong to a later form of the religion. 

Some civilization may be inferred from the mention of a 
house with a thousand columns, of the art of weaving, the 
melting of gold, the sharpening of iron, trade on the ocean, 
the laws of buying and selling. Mr. Wilson thinks that 
there is in this book a slight intimation of the institution of 
caste, though not fully developed; but it is very slight. 

The work before us is interesting, as containing the most 
ancient form of the great Hindoo religion; a form which 
afterward developed itself into the purest spiritual Panthe- 
ism which the world has known. It is interesting to the 
student of history and of human nature. But its endless 
repetitions, the general absence of ideas, and the vagueness 
of its theology, make it rather dull reading; and we do not 
think that there is any immediate danger of its supplanting 
either the Old or the New Testament. 
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REV. C. H. DALL’S LETTERS. 


| Extracts from his Letters of March 8, May 18, June 1, and 
June 9, 1859. 
Catcurta, March 8, 1859. 
Dear FRIEND AND BROTHER: — 

I send you several papers by this mail, important as 
bearing on the progress of this mission. 1st. I send letters 
and appeals, — effective ones, too, — which overrun with 
Christian love, and’speak to us of “the work done” and 
doing by the Unitarian Christians of the region of Pesha- 
war, —near Cashmere, some 1400 or 1500 miles north- 
west of Calcutta. Herein you will see our good brother, 
Capt. Mercer, and his “ catechist ” preacher, Abdool Musib, 
at work in a right and beautiful spirit. Beautiful, surely, in 
contrast with the darkly, foully cruel spirit of what is called 
Mussulman justice, the essence of the Mussulman religion. 
They have started a good work on those far-off borders of 
Persia and Cabool. You see that one of their ideas is to 
get the natives to welcome the return of the birthday of our 
Saviour, by making them participators of the gifts and 
pleasures of that festive season, till Christmas shall come to. 
be regarded as a holy day of gladness and universal Chris- 
tian brotherhood, by millions who only know Jesus now as 
a false and foreign god, come to fight down their true gods. 
By all means send me your word of welcome and God- 
speed, that I may transmit it to these, our dear brethren of 
the Punjaub, — these newly arisen Unitarians of the interior 
of Asia. 

2. Again, I send you a copy of a letter full of the same 
blessed Unite-arian kindliness which is to make all men one 
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in truth, some day,— coming to us from a portion of the 
eastern hemisphere that lies five thousand miles away from 
Calcutta, in a precisély opposite direction, — I mean Austra- 
lia. Our brother, the Rev. Geo. H. Stanley, herein writes , 
us of the real wish of the churches of our views, in that 
“ world in the southeast,” to be intimately joined, Ist, with 
Boston and yourselves, by large, or at least regular, importa- 
tions of the works published by the American Unitarian 
Association ; and not only by this means, but by “a nearer 
alliance with America” by the opening up of steamship 
communication, &c. They also desire to be somehow con- 
nected with the Unitarian movement in continental Asia ; 
a thing just now in its faintest day-spring, but destined by 
our Father to “shine more and more” perfectly, if we 
prove not recreant and reprobate. You will find also in 
brother Stanley’s (Australian) letter a pretty full though 
succinct account of the present state of the churches, our 
own churches, in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, both 
as to their difficulties and their hopes. 

3. I enclose also a brief sketch of a letter having an im- 
portant bearing on the position and ultimate self-support of 
our Calcutta churches. You will note herein that my prede- 
cessor in Calcutta, the Rev. William Adam, is now living, 
‘respected, though in some privation, at Edinburgh. That, 
with a hearty wish to aid us, he is the only living trustee of 
a lot of land in Calcutta, which Rammohun Roy bought, 
under all due forms of law, for the establishment of Uni- 
tarian Christianity here. This lot was sold, without con- 
sulting him, to parties who have built on it one of the finest 
churches in Calcutta; who bought it probably in good faith 
(but for less than one third its cost) ; and who, if they find 
they did wrong unwittingly, will of course, as Christians of 
high character, do all that Christians should to see the 
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wrong repaired by some honorable compromise with us. 
As truth gains nothing by concealment, I have allowed my- 
selfto say thus much of a matter that, involves questions of 
business done and to be done by public bodies, —say by the 
Free Kirk of Calcutta; the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association of London, who hold the proceeds still in 
their hands; and the now renewed and rising Unitarian 
church of Calcutta, whose motto in this case will have to be, 
as reverently as lovingly and firmly, “ Diew et mon droit.” 
Ever yours, in Christian love, 
Ose An Dates 


Manpras, May 18, 1859, 
Myrtle Grove Hotel, Ice-House Road. 
Dear FRIEND AND BROTHER: — 

I have the great privilege of being able to address you 
to-day from the midst of our dear brethren of Madras; the 
metropolis of Southern India, which, gathers its 750,000 
people upon twenty-seven square miles of city ground, 
differing from our Calcutta soil in many ways, beside being 
covered with wells of pure water, and endless groves of 
mango, myrtle, and palm. O how good God is to India! 
and, judged by our efforts to give her her own, her rightful 
Gospel, how unworthy are we, while we do so little for her, 
to be called God’s children and true disciples of his dear 
Son; or, when we daily pray for His will to be done on 
earth as it is in heaven, to say Our Father! We shall do 
better, I trust, in time to come. We shall water India, to 
the fulness of our opportunity, with the living waters that 
flowed over the well at Sychar ; and so be watered ourselves 
by the spirit of the true Church, and be as a watered gar- 
den, and as springs of refreshing whose waters fail not. 

Your last letters from Calcutta will have informed you, 
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before this, of the means by which I have been enabled to 
reach Madras on this second visit, and after an interval of 
two years and a half. Our generous brother, the Rev. 
Robert Brook Aspland, having accepted, as an unpaid duty, 
the work of Foreign Secretary to the Association which 
represents (as I understand it) the Unitariam churches of 
Great- Britain and Ireland, sent to Calcutta at once, with 
regret that there had been so much delay, twice fifty pounds, 
thus leading us to infer that, while our India work goes 
steadily on, we are to expect from the Calcutta fund in 
London (whose amount, you are aware, is about ten thou- 
sand dollars, or nineteen thousand rupees) at least fifty 
pounds a year. This fact and this hope have given us, both 
in the north and in the south, I cannot tell you how much 
encouragement. 

I find all going as well as scialal be expected, in this city. 
I need not say that I am welcomed with open arms among 
all of like precious faith with us;— and more than that, all 
the American missionary brethren whom I have seen, and 
whom, in New England, we call “ Orthodox,” have thus far 
received me so kindly, —though I had reason to suppose 
they would be troubled at my coming,—as to cause my 
heart to whisper, I hope not in over-confidence, that “when 
a man’s ways please the Lord, He causeth even his enemies 
to be at peace with him,”—or those who thought they 
would have to be his enemies. These amenities are con- 
fined, thus far, to private entertainment, in part with the 
patriarch of American Missions on this side of the world, — 
one who came out here a few years later than the time 
when Adoniram Judson left the United States for the shores 
of Burmah, since included in British India. I speak now 
of the Rev. Dr. Miron Winslow. Both himself and wife 
talk approvingly of the preaching of our honored brother, 
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Professor Huntington, and consider him “not far from the 
truth.” Mrs. Winslow I find particularly glad to see me, 
as having been a near neighbor of friends of mine at the 
South End of Boston for several years, and for four years 
*an inmate of the house of our brother, the Rey. Thomas 
Sullivan. So the ends of the world come together. God 
has really made us all of one blood, and his church is One. 
We seem bound together in the fact of our common and 
hearty acknowledgment of the positive Lordship, Kingship, 
or Headship of Jesus Christ over the human race; so that, 
together, we count it treason to set any other than Him of 
Nazareth, the only Son among all who should be sons of 
God, at the head of the government of the only Church we 
wot of, —the only “family of earth and heaven” of which 
we have knowledge. The dear old Doctor grieves to think 
that this natural and divine Headship of Jesus over man is 
a point of halting on the part of the heathen in Bengal, as 
in Madras,—a Rubicon which the “most intelligent” of 
them decline to pass, with but little difference between the 
Unitarian and Trinitarian presentation of it. For one, I 
do not undervalue their acceptance of Jesus as a teacher 
good and true, and as one of the chief glories of God in his- 
tory. They will see him as he ts, by and by, if we go on 
meekly instructing and patiently praying. 

I am called, and must rather suddenly close this letter. I 
find I have reached Madras at the very hottest season of 
their year, — about the time that the Mission schools are 
all closing by reason of the heat. I confess I was greatly 
tempted to make my way directly to the hills, particularly 
-as I had an excuse for it, and money enough to visit the 
small native congregation of Unitarians, under Anthony 
Paul, at the Neelgherries, on leaving the steamship, — 
laboring under a slight bilious attack, and dreading too 
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much exposure to the burning sun in the two or three hun- 
dred miles between me and the hills. I content myself, 
however, with writing to such brethren as I can reach, and 
bidding them come to me, if they can, and report themselves 
and their progresses,—and do it at my cost. We hada 
good prayer-meeting last night, a crowded chapel last Sun- 
day;-and I am daily instructing such as come to my room. 
I have seen Brother Cress for the first time, and am not 
disappointed in him. The latter part of this week I am to 
spend with him and his family in Poonamallee, baptizing 
two of his children, and administering the communion at his 
request. I may preach four Sundays in Brother Roberts’s 
chapel. 

All well. God bless and keep you and our friends, and 
all the friends of Jesus. 


From your Brother DAL. 


South India, Bancatorp, (a large military station 
and town of 150,000 souls,) June 1, 1859. 


Dear Sir AND BROTHER: — 

I wrote you last from Madras, and now write from the 
heart of the peninsula of South India. I have been called 
here at the invitation of a friend of our cause whose face E 
‘had never seen, but whose name I have had occasion to 
mention to you more than once,— I mean Lieut. W. R. 
Johnson, of the Department Public Works, Mysore. *Tis. 
worth the cost of the journey, 212 miles, to see his face, 
and for us to gain such knowledge of each other’s plans 
and hopes as can only be had from personal conference. 
To this joy Providence adds the service of christening the 
first-born of our brother’s heart and home, so that ’tis 
emphatically true that the lines are now cast for us in pleas- 
ant places, and we taste and see that God is good. I have 
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brought with me the eldest child of our brother William 
Roberts, — Samuel, a bright boy of thirteen years, — who 
seems so well inclined to learn, that Lieut. W. R. Johnson 
has determined to educate him; or at least to make a fair 
trial of the boy’s talents, by putting him at once at a higher 
school in Madras than he is now attending, and in due time, 
if found worthy of it, to give the young man the post of As- 
sistant Overseer, with opportunity of promotion in his own 
line, that of Executive Engineering. This son of William 
Roberts seems well inclined to study, and is now writing 
busily by my side. We go down to-morrow towards Mad- 
ras,—a journey of forty-eight hours’ day and night travel, 
by bullock carts, in which we sleep and study night and 
day. The last eighty miles are by railway. Bangalore, I 
am told, is about three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the temperature is ten or fifteen degrees cooler 
than Calcutta at this season. It is just about the climate 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and quite as healthy. It is, in fact, 
resorted to as a sanitarium. Troops to the number of three 
thousand or four thousand are stationed here, and we have 
- in this place of 150,000 souls a fine sample of a well-ordered 
military city. All here is peace just now, and perhaps will 
long remain so. It is indeed hard to believe that a fearful 
conflict of arms has actually commenced between two of the 
leading nations of Continental Europe, while we look out 
upon skies as blue and quiet as these which overarch the 
tent in which little Samuel and I make our present sojourn 
so pleasantly. He never left his home for a single night 
until I took him away from his mother, in tears at the 
thought of parting, even for a week, with her only son. 
_ Letters from his father have come to him almost daily since 
our arrival here, and he has returned to each an immediate 
reply. He seems to enjoy every hour. The whole family 
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accompanied me to. St Thomas’s Mount, three weeks ago 
(in Madras): one main object of this visit being to cheer 
them on, and get nearer to them, if possible, than ever 
before. 

P. S. All that we had hoped to do is accomplished at 
Bangalore; viz. a Sunday service, not the less sincere for 
being held in a private room and having only three of us 
present; secondly, the conferring together on our mission 
work, and the state of the young churches of our faith in 
this part of India, with the delivery to Lieut. Johnson and 
his wife of a good supply of our books and tracts; and 
thirdly, the christening of Emily, the daughter of our friend, 
the Secretary of the South Indian Unitarian Association. 

God bless and keep you and our cause. 

Your Brother Datu. 


Manras, June 9, 1859. 

I have been out of Madras at Poonamallee and Banga- 
lore (as you will see by an enclosed letter which I wrote 
you from the latter place), and must now report progress 
up to the present hour. We are now at the summer sol- 
stice, and all the schools have holiday from the beginning 
of the present week, by reason of the heat. You will par- 
don me, then, if I give you a bare catalogue of facts, to 
show our friends and supporters the sort of work we are 
trying to do, under some disabilities, yet with such strength 
as we can command. I was last evening employed in lec- 
turing on the Trinity, with an examination of men’s reasons 
for believing and for not believing it (see enclosed notice) ; 
and I am asked to-night for another lecture (of two hours’ 
length) on the Unity or Unities of the True Gospel. If 
strength be given me, I may continue these evening ad- — 
dresses to inquirers till the day of my departure. Let me 
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improve it to the utmost of my power. What I have been 
about since I landed here, a month ago, may appear from 
a very brief catalogue of facts, which is all that I have it 
in my power to send you by this mail. Here it is. On 
the 9th of May ultimo, I set foot in Madras a second time, 
after an interval of two years and a half; — was with Wil- 
liam Roberts all day, and towards evening took him and 
his family (wife and four children) on a pleasure excursion 
towards St. Thomas’s Mount, — thus becoming better ac- 
quainted with him and his, a well-disciplined, happy family, 
extremely poor, except in love and hope and integrity. May 
12. I had written of my arrival to Poonamallee, and this 
day brought me the pleasure of seeing, for the first time, 
the faces of Charles Cress and his two elder children, well- 
grown boys, James and Charlie. They spent the day at 
my hired cottage (bungalow), and we took sweet counsel 
together. Letters had been passing between us for more 
than two years. I see in our brother Cress a devout, quiet, 
good man. From his happy freedom with the pen, I had 
imagined him more of a talker than I found him. Liked 
him none the worse for that. May 13. Several members 
of William Roberts’s congregation came to talk with me, 
and get their religious difficulties explained. Besides these 
friends, there came to me two men, who wished to urge our 
purchase of the Roberts land lot, one of whom was its 
present owner. The final answer was this: viz. that, much 
to our regret, we have not the funds, and cannot buy it. 
Spent the evening in conversation with one of the leading 
merchants of Madras, who is a Unitarian, and, having late- 
ly returned from England, was full of matter concerning 
our friends there, especially in the neighborhood of Liver- 
pool. May 14. Visiting schools, presses, &c., and public 
institutions. Brother William Roberts accompanying me, 
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as he does nearly all the time. I wish I had time and 
space to detail to you a few of the facts which I drew from 
him, and which go to prove his great patience amid severe 
privations, and unswerving fidelity amid many trials and 
malignant persecutions,— both in the streets by day and 
night, and at the police court under false charges, whence 
a fair examination seems to have uniformly sent him away, 
innocent and triumphant. Meantime expenses have been, 
from time to time, necessarily incurred, above the small 
share which falls to him of the thirty pounds a year from 
London, and he has been obliged to mortgage his only prop- 
erty (his wife’s, rather), viz. the little cabin in which they 
live. Things have now nearly run. themselves out, and 
William Roberts must either be supported as a missionary 
on 30 or 40 rupees a month (40 is quite little enough), or 
give up the pastorate which he has discharged so disinter- 
estedly and successfully for fifteen years, and turn to and 
support himself as a schoolmaster, or accountant, or Tamul 
Pundit. I have written to London what I now write to 
Boston, and I pray God the appeal may not fall to the 
ground, as nearly all our appeals home, in behalf of our 
church in Madras and her sixty years’ struggle, have done 
hitherto. Visited on the same day several missions of this 
city at their schools or offices. Was hospitably entertained 
by Reverend Mr. Winslow, who may well be styled the 
patriarch of American (Orthodox) Missions in this region. 
He has been out here forty years. Sunday, May 15. 
Preached in the Roberts Chapel in the northwest quarter 
of Madras, called Porasawalkum, — full attendance. I 
closed the morning with examining six or eight members 
of their (so-called) Sunday-School, — all who got lessons 
in English. One boy went on and repeated half a dozen 
pages of Channing’s Catechism without interruption, and 
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seemed to understand it. Others, two or three pages of 
other manuals. The sermon was interpreted, sentence by 
sentence, by William Roberts, with great ease; though he 
said that not more than one half the congregation needed 
to have it turned into Tamul. May 16. Morning with Dr. 
Winslow, again joining his circle at family prayer, Bible- 
reading, and sacred song. Went with him through his va- 
rious services preparatory to the temporary dismissal of 
his schools for their midsummer.vacation. Had also the 
satisfaction of being present at a native Christian wedding 
solemnized by the old man. May 17. Gave most of the 
day (a day of burning heat) to two exhibitions: one, of 
the Madras School of Industrial Art, a noble, government- 
aided institution, of some twelve years’ standing, which we 
are all too feebly attempting to copy in Calcutta. The 
other exhibition is of all the products of the Madras Presi- 
dency, including cotton and leather manufactures, and many 
others. May 18. This morning was spent at Government 
House, where fifty or sixty of us breakfasted with Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the new Governor of Madras, an affa- 
ble and able man. May 19. To overland letters. May 
20 and 21. At Poonamallee, where we had services both 
days, including Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. May 22. 
Preaching in Madras. May 23. A telegraphic message 
from Lieut. Johnson called me to Bangalore. See my let- — 
ter from that place. I’ve some public service nearly every 
day in Madras since my return, and I am now delayed here 
one week by injury to the steamer. bound for Calcutta from 
Suez. 

God keep you and guide you in the perfect way, even 
Christ. 

Your brother, 
C. H. A. Datu. 
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TRUE ORDER IN A CHURCH. 


My aim throughout has been to establish the following 
position, as a true principle of ecclesiastical order, namely, 
that MAN IS TO GOVERN HIMSELF, AS OF HIMSELF, FROM 
THE LORD ALONE. 

Excuse my adding the following by way of illustration. 
Picture to yourself a company of soldiers marching down 
one side of a street, and the usual foot-passengers going 
down the other side. The former are dressed alike and 
walk alike. They march as commanded, step by step, or 
right and left. Controlled by officers, they submit and 
obey. But those on the opposite side are clad in all vari- 
ety ; they walk diversely, as seemeth good to each and all 
of them ; and they only obey their own intuitions. Which 
of these two parties walks in true order? After all that 
has been said, this question can be answered. The soldiers 
are ruled from without and not from within, from others 
and not from themselves, from man and not from the Lord. 
They are constrained and not free; automatons without 
individuality ; one in form, but not in spirit ; no variety, but 
sameness ; their oneness is uniformity without unity. They 
do not give way to others, but make others give way to 
them. Those, however, on the other side, one and all, give 
way to one another. They are ruled from within and not 
from without; they act from good-will, and their spirit and 
actions agree ; they are various and yet united; their indi- 
viduality is complete; they are not automatons, but men; 
they are free and happy, and walk in harmony and peace. 
These latter, and not the soldiers, walk in true order. So 
with an orderly church. Its members walk in good and 
truth. — Barrett’s Swedenborgian. 
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PLAN OF A WORKING CHURCH. 


We have hesitated what title to give to this article. The 
above title does not precisely convey our idea, and yet we 
can think of no better. Perhaps we shall be more fully 
understood if we begin by saying, WHo tTHIs PLAN Is 
MEANT FOR; then, WHAT IT IS MEANT TO DO; then, 
How ir WILt po rr. 


I. Wuo tuis PLAN IS MEANT FOR. 


There are throughout the Middle and Western States at 
least a hundred towns which contain a number of Unitari- 
ans; of persons dissatisfied with Orthodox churches, and 
unable to get good therein; of Quakers, Universalists, and 
Liberal Christians of all schools, beside those of no school or 
sect, who are honestly seeking after religious truth, if haply 
they may feel after it and find it. Some plan is wanted 
by which this body of seekers may be organized so as to 
seek with some hope of finding, — some plan which will not 
bind them to anything more than they are able to do, and 
which will help them forward in the direction in which they 
wish to go. At present, they are scattered, ignorant of each 
other’s existence, without the sympathy which they need 
and ought to have, without the aids and means of religious 
improvement which are necessary. Until such bodies are 
numerous enough to find each other out, and to take some 
steps of their own accord toward building a church edifice, 
and paying the expenses of missionaries or supporting a 
minister, they remain outside of all churches, and have none 
of the advantages of religious society and instruction. The 
Orthodox church leaves them to themselves, because it is 
unable to do anything with them. But man was not made 
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to be alone, and religious sympathy is as necessary for his 
religious nature as society is necessary for his affections. 

Now, a church being simply a society of those who meet 
together to help each other grow in knowledge and good- 
ness, why should not these persons be united in a church ? 
Why should they wait until they are numerous enough and 
wealthy enough to erect a building and support a minister ? 
If there are ten Unitarians in a place, each of these ten 
needs a church and its privileges as much as if he were one 
of five hundred Unitarians instead of one of ten only. 

If sympathy and co-operation are the. essentials of a 
Christian church, then there may be a church composed of 
ten persons, just as easily as one composed of a hundred. 
But if the essence of a church consists in public worship 
and public instruction, then doubtless there can be no church 
in the place until people enough and money enough are col- 
lected to support them. 

A thorough examination into the origin and first prin- 
ciples of Christianity will convince us that public worship 
does not belong to the essence of a Christian church, but to 
its accidents. Where two or three meet together in the 
name of Christ, we have the essentials of a Christian church ; 
for Christ is with them, and where he is with his disciples, 
there there must be a true Christian church. It is therefore 
evident that it is not public worship, not public instruction, 
not meeting-houses, altars, or sacraments, not sermons, 
priests, or clergymen, which make a church, but the union 
of two or three in the name of Christ, that is, for the study 
and practice of Christianity. 

But, granting this, as something which cannot easily be 
denied, the question returns, Is there any way by which we 
can study and practise Christianity, except the usual method 
of public worship and public preaching? We reply, that 
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however useful these methods may be, they are not the only 
methods ; and that, because a body of persons in any place 
is too small and too poor to practise them, it does not follow 
that they shall not have some method. 

The plan, therefore, which we propose, though capable of 
a wider application, is intended specially to meet such a 
case as this. It is to provide a religious home, and means 
of religious growth, for such persons in any place as do not 
find themselves fed in the churches around them, and who 
yet are not numerous enough to establish a church of their 
own of the present order. 


II. Wuart Is IT MEANT TO DO? 


The object of this plan is: — 

1. To unite in active religious sympathy and usefulness 
those who are now OUvTSIDE of all religious organizations. 
The good thus done would be incalculably great. If there is 
more joy in heayen on the finding of the one_lost sheep than 
_ over ninety and nine who went not astray, then a church 
composed of ten persons who had been lost and are found, 
of ten doubters who have helped each other to believe, of 
ten lonely ones who have come together into the society of 
Christian love, must cause more joy in heaven than a church 
containing 990 members regularly trained in the old meth- 
ods, with a stone cathedral to worship in, and an eloquent 
divine to teach them. " 

2. This plan is meant to make Workine CHURCHES. 

That a church should only hear, and not do, is univer- 
sally admitted to be an evil. But where public worship 
and public preaching are regarded as the chief things, it is 
hard to have it otherwise. Members of our churches will 
work as individuals, but not together. You cannot expect 
laymen to preach or pray in public. That is the business 
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of the minister ; and it is also his business to visit the sick, 
bury the dead, and baptize the children. They can help in 
the Sunday-school, they can contribute money for the poor, 
and in some places are allowed to assist in the musical part 
of public worship. And this is about all. 

But in the Church of the kind of which I speak, unless 
the laity do the work, it will not be done at all; because 
there are none but laity in the Church. They must pray 
together, or there will be no prayers; they must preach to 
each other, or there will be no sermons. They must plan 
themselves and execute themselves all that is done in the 
Church. They must visit each other when sick, comfort 
each other in bereavement, plan and execute all that is 
done for the poor and suffering. 


Ill. Wat tHe PLan Is. 


1. Name. — Whenever, in any town or community, there 
are ten or twelve (or even two or three) who sympathize 
with each other in wishing for a religion which shall be 
free, progressive, humane, and reasonable, let them unite 
together in a Christian Union. Let them call it what 
they will, — “Society for Union and Progress,” “ Christian 
Union,” “Church of Christian Disciples,” “ Disciples of 
Jesus,” &c., &e. 

2. Ossect. — Let the object of this Union be, “The 
Study and Practice of Christianity together.” 

3. Basis. — Let the basis of the Union be the sub- 
scribing a declaration something like this : — 

“We, whose names are subscribed, having faith in Jesus 
as the Son of God, unite together as a Church of his dis- 
ciples, in order to co-operate together in the study and 
practice of Christianity.” 

Some such simple basis as this would be all required. 
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4, Mernops. — These might consist in 

Religious Meetings. — There might be a religious meeting 
every Sunday morning, at which the members might culti- 
vate their religious nature by prayers, hymns, and instruc- 
tive reading or conversations. The prayers might be of- 
fered extempore, or read from a book of devotion, with 
responses. The books read might be volumes of good ser- 
mons, or such works as Sears’s Regeneration and Immor- 
tality, Martineau’s Endeavors, the Works of Channing, and, 
in general, books of all sects and parties calculated to edify. 

Study. — There might be classes for the study of the 
New Testament, and for any other subjects of interest. 
The Church might meet once a week to discuss some im- 
portant question of theology, religion, or life. 

Action. — There might be also regular plans of usefulness 
to the poor, the sick, the abandoned. The members of the 
society might visit the jails, the homes of the poor, &c., 
and do good in all ways to their neighbors. 

Such a church as this could be formed, at once, in a hun- 
dred different places. It does not need to raise money or 
borrow money for a building; for it can worship and hold 
its meetings from house to house. It does not need to raise 
money for its minister’s salary, for the members are minis- 
ters to each other. It is not obliged to send to Cambridge 
or Meadville for a “first-rate man.” It can hear the best 
sermons of Channing and Dewey, of Dr. Walker, or of 
Ephraim Peabody ; and then, if its taste grows more ortho- 
dox, it can listen to Huntington, to Dr. Bushnell, to Pro- 
fessor Park, to Robertson of Brighton, to Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

In a large congregation the members do not know each 
other. But in these small churches, which would never 
consist of more than twenty or thirty, all would become 
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intimate, and able to feél toward each other like Christian 
brethren. 

Such churches would be more likely to be free from 
theological bigotry than others. They would be held fast 
in no sectarian trammels, and, being all laity, would be free 
from clerical temptations, one of which is to lay too much 
stress-on theology. 

Why will not our friends, somewhere where there is no 
Liberal Church, try this plan? The Unitarian Association 
has agreed to furnish all such societies with a collection of 
books, and to send to them from time to time a missionary 
to help them along. 


MEMORIALS OF MRS. MARGARET FULLER, 
BY HER SON, RICHARD F. FULLER. 


[The following interesting memoir of an excellent Christian Uni- 
tarian woman was not prepared with any reference to being printed. 
It was written by one of her sons for the use of his children. But hay- 
ing had the privilege of reading it, I requested to be allowed to print 
it in the Quarterly Journal, and my request was granted. I think 


the readers of the Journal will be interested in this sketch. — EDITOR 
JOURNAL. | * 


Marcaret Futur, the daughter of Major Peter Crane, 
was born in Canton, Massachusetts, February 15, 1789. 
Her father, though an artisan of moderate circumstances, 
was quite scholarly for his day and condition in life, and 
possessed an original turn of mind, as well as marked inde- 
pendence of character. He left some disquisitions, pre- 
served by his family, of no literary excellence, but indicative 
of a strong and untutored mind, coping with the intellectual 
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problems of life, and feeling after truth by the unaided light 
of individual thought. He was noted for going on in his 
own course, with utter disregard of popularity, and of the 
view which others might take of his conduct. He served in 
the Revolutionary War, and at one time, when there was no 
chaplain, performed the duties of that office for his regiment. 
Though belonging to no church, and entertaining, perhaps, 
rather crude views of his own in religious things, yet he 
had an influence over the minds of others, which induced 
his counsel and his prayers to be sought for in circumstances 
of distress. He died before I was born; but my grand- 
mother lived till after I attained manhood. My father and 
mother often visited her at Canton, riding in a chaise, and 
carrying one of the children, sitting on a cricket at their 
feet; and my turn for these journeys came often. My 
father was an ardent lover of nature, which he doubly en- 
joyed in his escapes from the pressure of public and profes- 
sional business; and his enjoyment of it, and the points of 
interest he called attention to, heightened my relish for this 
pure gratification. He drove slowly, and sang with my 
mother on the way. These journeys are to be perpetually 
remembered by me; and the visits were always celebrated in 
sacred song among the Canton kindred, which my father ac- 
companied with the flute, enjoying music with almost passion- 
ate delight. Arriving at Canton, we were always joyously 
greeted by the bright and sunny face of my aged grand- 
- mother, who lived with a maiden aunt, and the uniformity 
of whose life was very agreeably varied by these visits, 
_ while my father never neglected to bring generous supplies 

for her rather meagre larder. She was a very pious woman, 
in the simplicity and devotion of the Baxter school, whose 
-« Saint’s Rest,” as well as the works of Watts and Dod- 
dridge, were very familiar and precious to her, and formed, 
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with her ever diligently conned and well-worn Bible, almost 
the whole range of her literary acquirement. She was 
very fond of singing devotional hymns. Among others, I 
remember “China” was a great favorite, sung even with 
her last failing voice upon her death-bed. As she sang it, 
the minor cadence and its reference to the grave rather 
affrighted and repelled my childish taste; but I have since 
been.able to appreciate the sentiment which made it attrac- 
tive. My grandmother had great sweetness of temper and a 
sunshine of disposition, which may have been received by 
my mother as an hereditary gift. 

In childhood and youth, my mother was marked not only 
for rare bloom and personal beauty, but for an almost irre- 
pressible gayety and buoyancy of temper. She was as full 
of the elasticity of life, and her heart as overflowing with 
the music of nature, as the early séngsters of spring. She 
was above the medium height of woman, being in stature 
about five feet and nine or ten inches, and considerably 
taller than my father. She had blue eyes, a fair, white com- 
plexion, not liable to tan or freckle, and a rich bloom, like 
that of the peach, in her cheeks. This bloom was a very 
marked characteristic of her face, and one that she retained 
to quite mature life. It was transmitted to her daughter 
Ellen, and its rose has reappeared undiminished in the 
blooming cheeks of some of her grandchildren. 

My mother had avery happy childhood. Her own temper, 
with its rare elasticity, was then, and ever through life, a 
fund of happiness for herself as well as others. As a child 
and maiden, she had a wild exuberance of spirits, regulated, 
however, by as strong a benevolence, and a tenderness of 
feeling and sympathy, which made her generally beloved. 
Her fondness for flowers was ever a passion with her, if so 
gentle and refined a sentiment may be thus denominated. 
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Before she was out of her teens, she taught school in the 
district where she resided. One large boy presumed upon 
his familiar acquaintance and her well-known playfulness of 
disposition, which he could hardly believe it possible for her 
to lay aside, and showed a disinclination to submit to her 
sceptre in the school-room. She displayed her character- 
istic energy and courage; called the boy out into the floor, 
and ere he could collect his forces for resistance, ferruled 
him soundly. The dismayed youth quailed and submitted, 
and her authority was afterwards unquestioned. I have 


_. heard her speak of her mother as one who, though sweet and 


loving, was determined not to spoil the child by sparing the 
rod, when occasion required its exercise; which happily 
was seldom. On one occasion, however, her mother had for- 
bidden the children to eat certain grapes, and Margaret had 
yielded to the temptation of the luscious fruit, and despoiled 
the vine of some of its clusters. Her mother inquired of 
Abby, a younger daughter, if she had done it, and was an- 
swered, “ No.” On being further interrogated if she knew 
the offending party, Abby would not reply ; and her mother 
attempted with the rod to compel her to answer. Abby 
bore it with heroic endurance, and continued mute, till Mar- 
garet, unable to endure the sight of this vicarious suffer- 
ing, confessed the deed, and thereby transferred the rod to 
her own more deserving shoulders. 

My mother has given some rather grotesque accounts of 
riding to church on a pillion ; and of being sometimes taken 
up behind a rustic cavalier, whose invitation she had unwil- 
lingly accepted, to spare him’ the mortification of a refusal. 
It was at church that my father first saw her, he happening 
through some chance to be in Canton on the Sabbath. He 
loved, and his love was returned. He soon led her to the 
altar, a blooming girl of twenty, and ten years younger than 
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himself. Father was not blind to worldly advantages of 
family and position; and such were readily within the reach 
of a rising young lawyer, whose talents had already become 
favorably known. But it was well for him that he yielded 
to a softer and a better sentiment. “His love for my 
mother,” says Margaret in her autobiographical sketch, 
“was. the green spot on which he stood apart from the 
commonplaces of a mere bread-winning, bread-bestowing 
existence.” She adds, in describing her mother: “ She was 
one of those fair and flower-like natures, which sometimes 
spring up even beside the most dusty highways of life, — 
a creature not to be shaped into a merely useful instrument, 
but bound by one law with the blue sky, the dew, and the 
frolic birds. Of all persons whom I have known, she had 
in her most of the angelic, — of that spontaneous love for 
every living thing for man, and beast and tree, which 
restores the golden age.” Not only was this union a bless- 
ing to father, but favorable. to the character of his chil- 
dren. Margaret used to say that we derived our ideal 
sentiment mainly from our mother. And certainly she had a 
good store of refined fancy and delicate feeling; though 
coupled, as they but rarely are, with a ready hand and a will- 
ing mind for useful effort, graced by uninterrupted benignity 
and sweetness, and not marred by the moody and irritable 
temperament which are not unfrequently the blemish of an 
imaginative mind. Which of her sons can fail to be grate- 
ful for sentiment, from whichever parent derived, since it is 
not only the most satisfactory evidence of a divine and im- 
mortal germ within, but affords that purer gratification of 
thought and fancy, which better than anything in life 
deserves the name of pleasure: being a satisfaction to which 
memory can ever revert without self-reproach? It is true 
that such a temperament is apt to be more sensitive to the 
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thorns in life’s pathway ; but, when religiously developed, 
which is its best and most congenial bias, it furnishes itself 
a corrective for its fault, and opens to the soul fountains of 
even heavenly consolation. 

My mother’s Cambridge years rather antedate my recol- 
lection. But in Groton her character and life are fresh 
inmy memory. A picture of her is very prominent in my 
mind, as she stooped over her flower-bed, and toiled long, 
sunny hours over its extensive border. Her unwearied 
labors in the heat attracted the admiration even of the 
hardy farmers. Her expression, as she knelt by the flower- 
bed, and bent her near-sighted gaze close to a plant, and, 
discovering some new unfolding promise of beauty, turned 
round to announce it with a childlike simplicity and a de- 
lighted smile, I think can never fade from the memories ‘of 
her children. This image has often been renewed; and 
though latterly her hair, no less beautiful than before, has 
been gray, yet never thinned by years, her smile has 
gleamed ever with the same sunshiny childlike triumph, 
her countenance never hardened or saddened by life’s ex- 
perience, nor her joy abated with the declining vigor of life. 
The flowers were ever new and ever young, and they kept 
her spirit still childlike in freshness of sentiment, sim- 
plicity of taste, and purity of soul, showing her ever guile- 
less, single-hearted, and such as are of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

My father’s death was a dreadful stroke to my mother. 
It bowed her to the earth; but it did not break her spirit, 
and she rose again, leaning on the arm of her beloved Lord. 
My father had been a man of strength and of success, and 
on him she had entirely relied, never cognizant of the prac- 
tical financial problems of life. His property was in unpro- 
ductive real estate, and, with young children to be educated, 
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it was necessary to change and straiten our style of living. 
The arithmetic of the business appalled my mother; she 
was as naturally inapt for it as the lilies that neither toil 
nor spin. But she was always remarkable for indefatigable 
industry, and she applied herself to the dairy and the farm 
and the economy of the table with heroic determination, 
whilé-she was aided and encouraged by Margaret’s firm and 
courageous, though far from financial or business-like mind. 
She ever rose early, and her voice with the morning birds 
roused the rest of the household. Well do I remember the 
night of my father’s death, when I was ten years of age. 
The solemn tones of the minister’s voice in prayer, in the 
chamber of death, have not been — can never be forgotten. 
Very soon after, I was confined to my bed, for a fortnight, 
with fever. Mother feared it might prove fatal. She never 
faltered; she was with me night and day. I remember well 
her voice as she called me “ her dear lamb.” Her soothing 
gentle hand had no ornament but her simple wedding-ring of 
gold, without any stone, which she always wore, and which 
was buried with her. After my father’s death she devoted 
every energy, with untiring self-sacrifice, to her children. 
Her economy in respect to herself was most rigorous. Her 
dress was as plain and simple as propriety would permit, 
and it was preserved with great care. She always perse- 
vered in this self-denial, wishing to husband what was hers 
for others. Her annual income from her share of the prop- 
erty was five or six hundred dollars, and she invariably 
saved about half of it, till the lot was purchased at Mount 
Auburn. which was obtained to commemorate the dear 
departed, and to testify her perennial remembrance. She 
contributed largely and principally toward its marble me- 
morials, and adorned it with flowers, whose growth she 
assiduously fostered with her own hand. We think this 
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was a great solace to her; and it evidently furnished her 
satisfaction, not merely to keep green and fresh holy mem- 
ories, but to express in the language of flowers her never 
doubting Christian faith. 

At Groton she was active in the efforts of the religious 
society to which she belonged. Indeed, from the time she 
united with the Unitarian Church in Cambridge, soon after 
her marriage, till her last sickness, and even during it, as far 
as possible, she was much and actively engaged in religious 
effort. Loving and full of charity toward those of every 
Christian name, she was herself an earnest and devoted Uni- 
tarian, through evil report and good report. She was among 
the first who formed the Lee Street Church and Society, in 
Cambridge, nor can her efforts in its behalf be soon forgotten. 
When her son, Rey. Arthur B. Fuller, was settled in Man- 
chester, N. H., she was with him, actively devoted to the 
interests of his society, and tenderly loved by all its mem- 
bers. When he left Manchester, to accept the call of the 
New North Church in Boston, she accompanied him, and 
there continued till her last sickness. Her sympathy for all, 
her teaching in the Sabbath school, her interest, always 
cordial and as laborious as her years would permit, in the 
benevolent organization of the society, and her Christian 
graces which shone with so mild and lovely a light, won 
affection as well as respect from all who came in contact 
with her, no matter how variant their theological creed 
from her own. 

Benevolence, of a sympathetic and hopeful cast, over- 
flowed from the pure fountains of her Christian heart. The 
bad awoke in her much pity and little reproach. No one 
could desire a kinder judge than she to pass upon character 
or determine destiny. In the large charity of her soul, she 
hoped from the divine benignity a place for repentance 
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would ever be preserved for all. She never spoke against 
others, — dwelt much upon their virtues, gently and chari- 
tably upon their faults. She reproved her children if they 
spoke unfavorably of the absent, and always advocated their 
cause, and endeavored to excuse what was alleged against 
them. We sometimes held up the faults of others merely 
to notice the ingenuity with which she would seek for ex- 
cuse, or strive to throw the veil of charity over them. I 
shall never forget her efforts by the bedside of a large, 
coarse man, a tenant of ours in Groton, who lived “ without 
God and without hope in the world,” until be took opium to 
end his wretched existence. Mother used every exertion to 
rescue him from death, and stayed by him during the hours 
of fearful struggle between a powerful frame and the work- 
ing of the poison. In the early part of it, before his mind 
entirely wandered, he said, ‘‘ It will be all in vain; but you 
may try all.means.” The memory of this scene is in one 
view appalling, as representing a gross and sensual nature 
meeting the fearful fate itself had invoked; but, on the other 
hand, is beautiful as exhibiting one, like an angel, exerting 
every power to snatch him from his self-elected doom. 

Mother’s sympathy was sometimes taken advantage of to 
induce her to lend money which she could ill spare. One 
case in particular we used to jest a little about, of a man 
who induced her to lend him, on the plea, as he said, that 
he “wanted to pay his debts, and become an honest man.” 
We-thought it would only change his creditor, and doubted 
if it would not make him a less honest man, not only by the 
pretext he used, but by his employing the money for other 
objects than that alleged. But in her readiness of sympathy ~ 
she exhibited the charity that “ believeth all things.” 

My mother’s piety was as truly genuine as any I have 
ever witnessed. It was meek and unpretending. It had a 
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faith which buoyed her up in all the stormy passages of life, 
which drew the gleam of heaven down upon the earth, and 
surrounded her with its sanctifying light. Duty was her 
daily food, — not a burden nor an artificial action, but the 
spontaneous movement of her life. Self-sacrifice. was _as 
natural to her as self-gratification is to many others. When 
I say natural, I refer to that acquired nature which was the 
fruit of her Christian experience. She nevér attached any 
merit to self-sacrifice, nor regarded herself as having any 
claim to consideration with God or man founded on it. She 
- took spiritual nourishment as regularly as physical. Prayer 
was habitual, — a frequent, regular, and delightful exercise 
to her. God was her best friend. His book was read and 
re-read, to her last hours, with ever fresh satisfaction ; it was 
not only inscribed on her memory, but written on the tables 
of her heart. The Psalms and the Gospel of John were, 
perhaps, especial favorites, though not to the disparagement 
of the rest. What I say of her Christian character may 
seem like extravagant eulogy to those who did not know 
her. But it will not to those who knew her well, (for whom 
this is especially written,) since her religion was not only 
sentimental and devotional, but lived out in all the little and 
large things of life ; which ever showed her mindful of the 
things of others and not of her own, and always denying 
herself and taking up the cross. What heightened it was 
her humility, she having no idea that she had any such 
grace of character, and the sunshiny cheerfulness with which 
she constantly bore the crosses of life, without the gloom 
or austerity which sometimes stamp the Christian self- 
conquest with something like servitude. 

Early in the year 1839, our family moved to Jamaica 
Plain, a part of Roxbury, having succeeded in selling our 
Groton farm. My brother Arthur had, the autumn pre- 
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vious, come to Waltham to complete his college preparatory 
studies, under the teaching of Mrs. Ripley. At Jamaica 
Plain, Margaret had two pupils from Providence in the 
house. I attended the school of Mr. S. M. Weld, in Jamaica 
Plain. I think mother had a good deal of rest here, now 
the cares and responsibilities as well as the drudgery of the 
farm were over. She had ever great enjoyment in Mar- 
garet’s society, ‘It was beautiful to see the relation between . 
them, — the noble, strong-minded, and courageous daughter, 
sustaining and cheering the heart of that holy and loving 
parent. Our house in Jamaica Plain was elevated, with a 
fine view, near a brook, then called Willow Brook; and in 
the rear were rocks, at times almost covered with the wild 
columbine. 

After I entered college, Margaret, to have me at home, 
as well as to be with my mother, took a house in Ellery 
Street, Cambridge. As I record this, memory seems to 
rush back upon me like a mighty wind, freighted with a 
mother’s and sister’s love. Here we resided till I gradu- 
ated; and in the constant intercourse of my mother and 
sisters, I enjoyed a noble and elevating society, such as 
rarely can be expected this side of heaven. Not but there 
are many pure and noble natures, and often: side by side; 
but they are not often fluent and expressive. Their souls 
rarely speak and flow forth from one to the other with 
benignant activity, as they might and should. We kept 
house in Cambridge till I graduated, in 1844. On my 
entering the Law School, we purchased the Prospect Street 
House, in Cambridge, and there resided till I went into the 
practice of my profession in Boston. This sojourn in Cam- 
bridge is marked in memory by the farewells we here took 
with Margaret on her departure for Europe. O, such a 
mother and sister! May life be so unselfish, noble, and 
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aspiring, that we may obtain admission into such compan- 
ship, when these years of fleeting change are passed away ! 

On my brother Arthur settling in Manchester, N. H., our 
mother went to live with him, and subsequently, after five 
years’ residence there, removed with him to Boston, residing 
with him and her loving daughter-in-law till the departure 
of the latter to “the better land,” in 1856. During this 
mournful year, our pure and noble sister Ellen was also 
‘ealled to the higher divine life of heayen. Excepting these 
bereavements, these were sunny years for our mother. She 
was able to do much good in the parish, and she was the 
object of much attention. Mother had, for Margaret’s sake, 
a particular sympathy for Italians. She would hear the 
' poor man with his organ, and invariably give; which made 
the street of my brother’s residence quite a common resort 
for these poor sons and daughters of the land of music. She 
also visited the suffering Italian women in their homes of 
penury, more perhaps than those of other poor, though she 
delighted to “lend to the Lord” by bestowing her widow’s 
mite to the destitute of whatever kindred and nation. 

We notice in the above narrative that mother had three 
different successive homes while father lived, and after his 
death five. But her flowers went with her everywhere. 
They were certain to spring up and bloom around her, 
wherever she was. From first to last, as types of the 
Creator’s infinite goodness, beauty, and perfection, she loved 
them with ardent and undiminished tenderness. Washing- 
ton said his biography could not be written without the his- 
tory of his country. Neither could mother’s be expressively 
written without the history of flowers. Families and gen- 
erations of plants adhered to her, year after year, like the 
tenantry of a feudal lord. When she left one residence, 
they accompanied her, or perhaps were set out in the hospi- 
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able garden of a friend till she acquired another home. 

There was a family of lilies, in particular, which adhered 

to her fortunes for a quarter of a century; and some of 
them she left in my garden. Mother felt much this fre- 

quent change of home. No longer, God be praised! is she 

tossed to and fro. She is now in an eternal mansion—a 

house never to change —in the heavens. She is with her 

Saviour, her loved ones. Shortly before her death, when 
she could hardly articulate, she joined me in singing, — 


“ There at my Saviour’s side, 
I shall be glorified, — 
Heaven is my home! 
There are the good and blest, 
Those I love most and best; 
There too I soon shall rest, — 
Heaven is my home.” 


Even later, she sang, with Arthur, — 


“We are passing away, passing away! 
Let us hail the glad day.” 


Another favorite and oft-repeated hymn, with her, was that 
beautiful one by Montgomery, commencing, — 


“Forever with the Lord ! 

Amen, so let it be! 

Life from the dead is in that word, — 
*T is immortality. 

Within this body pent, 
Absent from thee I roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


Mother had the truest delight in sacred music. When 
she taught our infant lips to pray, she also encouraged us to 


join her sweet voice in singing. She accompanied the tune 
with a gentle motion of one hand. Hier love for tunes, like 
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her affection for friends and flowers, was constant and un- 
changing. “Safely through another week,” how often, from 
my first to my last recollection of her, did I hear her sing! 
“ While with ceaseless course the sun,” was another favor- 
ite. “Brattle Street,’—“ While Thee I seek, protecting 
Power ” — she sang constantly. “Softly now the light of 
day,” she loved to sing, especially because Margaret sang it 
often on her home voyage. Tappan’s beautiful hymn, 
-“ There is an hour of peaceful rest,” she seemed to feel a 
rest in singing. She was not exclusive, but loved all beau- 
tiful hymns, and often bade me sing by the bedside in her 
last sickness. 

In September, 1858, mother came to our house in Way- 
land to pass her last days. She was suffering from most 
painful disease, and a fatal result was inevitable. She was 
sick from that time, and confined to her bed seven months, 
till she left us on Sabbath morning, July 31, 1859, at half 
past eight o’clock. Such faith I never witnessed. She had 
a trust in her Saviour which took away every sad aspect 
from mortality. She rested in his love. Every day she 
pursued the even tenor of her Christian life, till she at last 
“fell asleep” as peacefully as an infant, so that the mo- 
ment of departure was hardly distinguishable. She told 
Arthur, shortly before her decease, that she felt she. had 
done with earth, and wanted to go home now. She was 
only solicitous lest her sickness should be a burden to 
others. She thanked even the hired nurse for what she did. 
She took the same heavenly interest in the world, — that re- 
gard which those have for it who live above it, to the last. 
All that interested others, their plans, their hopes, their im- 
provement, interested her to the very last. She suppressed 
groans and sighs of weariness, and rarely yielded to her 
pains any outward manifestation. She said she “believed 
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God would give strength to a firm mind to bear whatever 
he imposed.” Her sweetness, resignation, trust, and sym- 
pathy were such as to draw to her bedside young children, 
instead of frighteningand repelling, as such scenes usually 
do. They loved to resort to her sick-room. She sought to 
be useful after she could sit up no longer, by encouraging 
them in their studies; and as we had a family school, she 
had them study in her room. When she died, I felt that she 
had gone to be with Christ, which is far better. But such a 
spirit as hers enriched life, made it elevated and noble. To 
live was Christ, and to die was gain. Fitting was it that on 
that calm and beautiful Sabbath morning her endless day, 
her glorious Sabbath, her peaceful rest should begin. Fit- 
ting that, as gently she had lived, she should as gently die. 
‘“‘ We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 


As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


** Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 
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Tue case I am about to state is one illustrating this truth. 
Mr. J » Was avery distinguished 
medium for spiritual manifestations. His spiritual faculties 
were so unfolded that he frequently saw and conversed with 
spiritual beings. He had beautiful visions, which have 
been written out and published: and they have been much 


, residing in P 
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admired by those who have read them. Indeed, I think 
some of them most beautiful, especially those which came to 
him while in a religious frame of mind. So perfect was 
his mediumship, that every sense, at times, seemed to be 
open to spiritual perception. He saw, heard, and handled 
spiritual beings. They were almost as familiar to him as 
beings of flesh and blood. 

But, notwithstanding this mediumistic power, Mr. J. was 
liable, at times, to be led away, and do things very repre- 
hensible. He would falsify his word, — he would most de- 
liberately deceive and cheat in matters of great importance. 
He would take advantage of one’s necessities and extort 
from them their dearest rights. And he would do it in the 
name of the spirit, and justify himself in doing it. And, 
beside all this, he indulged largely in the gratification of 
his lusts. I can name four females with whom he is known 
to have been too familiar. 

There are many other individuals of his life and practice 
to which I might refer, illustrating the same thing; but I 
think the foregoing are sufficient. Either this promiscuous 
intercourse with the sexes is mot wrong in itself, and does 
not necessarily tend to evil in the individual and in society, 
or Mr. J. was not always under a good influence. For one, 
I believe polygamy to be an unmitigated evil, — to be a vio- 
lation of true conjugality. Ijudge from my own heart what 
I demand for a wife, and what I wish a wife to demand of ~ 
me as a husband. That Mr. J. was sometimes under a 
good spiritual influence I do not doubt. But these moral 
aberrations of his led me likewise to believe that he was 
not always what he ought to have been. — From Tiffany's 
Monthly for August. 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY. 
BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


APPIL FORUM. 


Ir was one day at the end of November, when I awoke 
at Terracina, saying, “And now for the Pontine Marshes 
and the Appian Way.” 

Our road to Terracina had been from Naples, and through 
Capua. Obliged to stay at Capua for an hour or two, I 
wandered about the place, looking for the luxuries by which 
the Carthaginians had been enervated; but I could see 
nothing of them. I may be told, perhaps, that of Hanni- 
bal’s Capua there was there nothing but the name. How- 
ever, I was thinking of Hannibal and his Carthaginians, 
when a friar rattled a box at my ear, and asked me to think 
of the souls in Purgatory, and give a few grani towards a 
mass. ‘ Capua!” thought I. “The name of the place is 
here, but the ruins are three miles away. And this dirty, 
begging friar, with his tin box, and the horrid picture on 
it, —I cannot connect him with Hannibal at all. I cannot 
make anything of Capua.” 

But from Capua on to Terracina, O what a country! 
And what beauty, poetry, and interest everywhere, if you 
omit the towns and villages, and the men, women, and chil- 
dren on the road. But it is impossible to omit them. And 
they will not be omitted. At what was anciently Minturna, 
I stood still in the silence, and gazed at the arches of the 
long aqueduct. Then solemnly I approached the wall of 
the amphitheatre, and, looking in through an opening, I saw 
a great pig-stye. At Mola di Gaeta I gave a poor man 
five grani, and then I turned down a narrow road to the 
sea-shore, which the Scipios loved, and where Cicero had a 
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villa. “Men and manners and buildings are all changed,” 
said I; “but with the roll of the waves this beach is of the 
same curve which it used to be; and out in the distance 
yonder, in the bay, the island looks as blue and beautiful as 
ever. I wonder whether Scipio Africanus ever thought of 
what his people were tending to as conquerors. And I 
wonder whether Cicero—” Lost in the past, in a moment 
I was back in the present. Fifteen beggars were upon me. 
The news of the five grani which I had given to the old 
man had brought upon me these living heaps of rags. 
At Fondi I thought of Horace and the fussy pretor satir- 
ized by the poet. And I began to look for the passage: 


“ Fundos, Aufidio Lusco preetore, libenter 
Linquimus —” 

when suddenly I found that we were surrounded by the 
largest number of the worst-looking men whom I ever saw 
assembled. And Horace and the pretor vanished in a mo- 
ment, with the fear of robbers, and with the recollection that 
of great brigands more have been natives of Fondi than of 
any other place in Italy. We were passing along that road, 
famous in Roman history, where the high rocks and the sea 
draw together so as just to let the traveller pass ; and I was 
looking on towards Terracina, and quoting to myself the 
line, 


“ Tmpositum saxis late candentibus Anxur,” — 


and I was saying, “ And now Anxuris Terracina,” — whena 
man in a red coat asked me how much I should be willing 
to give in order to pass the custom-house without having 
our baggage touched. At Terracina the waves were mur- 
muring as I went to sleep. And in the morning, as I 
Jooked out at my chamber window, they were coming® in, 
almost up to the side of the hotel. “Mare Tyrrhenum,” 
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said I. The Tyrrhene Sea! And down into it, to pick up 
a few floating chips, walked a young woman; pretty, but 
dirty, and with nasty matted hair. She was followed by an 
old woman and three or four children, who were all of them 
dirtier than even the dirt of Naples. And with their feet 
the Mare Tyrrhenum became the Mediterranean Sea, and 
lost something of its poetry. 

The grandeur of the past mocked continually by the 
meanness of the present, — great names and little places, 
— meditations on heroic times stopped by the clamor of 
a beggar,— thoughts of Virgil and Varius and Plotius, 
“anime quales neque candidiores terra tulit,’ — and these 
thoughts changing continually into the sight of some poor 
suffering beggar, or some villanous brigand balked of his 
career, — such are the experiences of the traveller through- 
out that wonderful region which is between Capua and the 
Pontine Marshes. 

With passing two or three palm-trees, the road from Ter- 
racina reaches the Marshes. The Pontine Marshes! Name 
of mystery and terror, yet also of pleasing fright! With 
what apprehension the traveller approaches them! How 
he looks round him for the stagnant waters! How every 
breath, he fears, may be a fever! He looks round him, 
and he looks forward, but still he sees nothing of any ex- 
panse of water. And at last, perhaps, he finds that he is 
far advanced into the Marshes, without having known it. 
He discovers too that the dreaded crossing of the Pontine 
Marshes is a ride of some twenty miles on a straight, level, 
elevated road, bordered by elm-trees, while on both sides 
of the road the land is well cultivated. “So much,” 
thought I, “for all the exaggerated things which have been 
said about these Marshes, their horrors and desolation. 
Why, for peculiar effect, they are not to be named with the 
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fens of Lincolnshire.” But still this road is the true Appian 
Way, and the magic of its mere name is enough; and as 
the traveller passes along it, he feels that his fect are really 
taking hold of ancient Rome. How well I remember that 
day*when I journeyed along it! It was one of the last days 
of November. It was cloudy, and every now and then, 
with a gust of wind, down came the yellow leaves. For 
hours on the road we met only one vehicle, and two or 
three persons. It was a fitting approach to Rome, both for 
the day and the road,—a day melancholy with clouds and 
falling leaves, and a road which makes the whole region 
feel like the suburbs of the Eternal City, even though the 
Capitol is more than fifty miles distant. My meditations ~ 
there was here nothing to interrupt, scarcely even the chirp 
of a bird. Because the road is what it is, one feels sure of 
being on the track of ancient footsteps. And it was cer- 
tainly along this strip of earth, some thirty feet in width, that 
they passed, Appius, when he surveyed his road from 
Rome to Capua, — Julius Cesar and Augustus, Virgil and 
Cicero, though, indeed, like Horace, they may some of 
them have journeyed by the canal running by the road-side, 
which anciently served for passengers, as well as for the 
purposes of a drain. 

Legions bound for the East, —invalids seeking Taren- 
tum and Pompeize, — pleasure-seekers eager for Baix, — 
Virgil returning to Parthenope from a visit to Mecenas, — 
Seneca going down to the sea-side for the summer, — tray- 
 ellers on their way for business in Greece and Egypt, — 
Verres the Proconsul hastening to rule and rob Sicily, — 
Titus journeying to Syria, unknowing of the prophecies by 
which already Jerusalem was foredoomed, — these, all, I 
seemed to be meeting, as I advanced up the long avenue. 
“I must also see Rome,” and for the moment I did not 
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remember whose the words were. But suddenly I recol- 
lected, with a strange, mysterious feeling, that they were St. 
Paul’s. St. Paul’s !— and the Apostle had journeyed by this 
very way, along this Via Appia, to Rome. Says the writer 
of the Acts of the Apostles, “We went toward Rome. 
And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came 
to meet us, as far as Appii Forum and the Three Taverns; 
whom, when Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage.” 

On my asking our vodturier if Appii Forum were on 
the road, or if there were a place of anything like that 
name, he replied no. However, soon after I had made 
this inquiry, he turned the carriage aside up to what I 
think was the very first house which we had seen since 
our leaving Terracina. It was our stopping-place. As I 
descended from the carriage, I looked up at the house, and 
there, painted in great letters along the front, was the sign, 
“Locanda di Foro-Appio,’ which may be translated, 
“The Tavern of Appii Forum.” It is a square white 
house, of two stories in height, dirty, and with a door in 
front between two windows. Against the door, when I was 
there, two small legs of mutton were hanging. This house, 
with such a name, I had never heard of; and I wondered 
whether the name had not been recently given to it, in 
order to attract visitors. So I asked the host how long the 
house had been called by its present name, and his reply 
was that always it had been called so, and that always 
there had been a hotel there. I asked him if he knew that 
Foro-Appio was mentioned in the New Testament. He 
said that he did not know it. He said, also, that he did not 
know what the New Testament was. I walked about the 
house. It is a dirty place, and furnished with merely a few 
very rude chairs and tables. Two or three men and boys 
are the occupants and the waiters of the house. In the 
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kitchen, what few articles there are, are of much the same 
character with those which are excavated at Pompeii, and 
differ probably very little from what were used when Paul 
travelled on the road, and when Nero passed down it to 
Neapolis. 

I went out of the house on to the road. There was only 
one other house in sight, —a great farm-house ; and that, I 
found, was called “ Palazzo Foro-Appio.” These two houses 
represent the ancient Appii Forum, one of the ten or twelve 
stations between Rome and Capua. In g distant field I saw 
two peasants at work ploughing the black earth; and two 
other men I saw driving a herd of buffaloes, as they swam 
down the canal. And this is what the people of Foro-Appio 
are, instead of the population which Horace knew of, and 
of which sailors were a large part. 


“Forum Appi, 
Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis.” 


The country is almost empty of inhabitants now, and it is 
not so fertile as it formerly was; but otherwise, no doubt, it 
is much the same. It is bordered on the one side by the blue 
Volscian mountains ; and on the other side the level plain, at 
the distance of a mile or two, is covered with thickets, be- 
hind which is the sea. But O what a monotony of view! 
what thick, heavy air to breathe! and through the black, 
broken clouds how sickly the light which comes! Here and 
there a crow walks the fields, and the plover flies about, with 
its melancholy cry; and high in the air sail along a flock 
of wild ducks, making for some pool inside the thicket, and — 
where, too, the wild boar and the deer hide themselves. 

I sit down on the road-side, and I look up the road and 
down the road, but there is not one passenger in sight. 
What loneliness! what solitude! Yet as soon as I say to 
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myself, “ As far as Appii Forum and the Three Taverns,” 
the place becomes alive with human interest. Yes, along 
this very road he passed who was “ the least of all the Apos- 
tles,” and one of the greatest, too. And it was here, on this 
very spot, that he was met by friends from Rome, — by Pris- 
cilla and Aquila, probably, in whose house he was hoping to 
meetthe Church; and perhaps by Andronicus and Junia, 
his kinsmen and once his fellow-prisoners, — Epenetus, one 
of his earliest converts in Achaia, — Apelles, approved in 
Christ, — Rufus, Hermes, Nereus, and others too of those 
whom he had asked to pray for him, that he might come to 
them with joy, and with them be refreshed. 

The bonds and imprisonment which the Spirit had 
witnessed to be awaiting Paul at Jerusalem, he had in- 
curred. He had been ordered from Jerusalem to Rome on 
account of his appeal to Cesar. He had been shipwrecked 
at Malta, and at last had been landed at Puteoli, in what 
now is called the Bay of Naples. All the while he had 
been in the custody of Julius, a centurion of the Au- 
gustan Cohort. A prisoner, exhausted by travel, and 
longing for Rome, yet somewhat dreading it, perhaps, — it 
was here that he was met on his way by friends from the 
city of his destination, “whom, when Paul saw, he thanked 
God and took courage.” . 

At the very day when Paul arrived here, Seneca may 
have been on the road, or Nero may have passed. But 
what was the ruler of the Roman Empire in comparison 
with this “prisoner of the Lord”? And what, again, was 

_ the moralizing philosopher compared to what he was who 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans? 

“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, 
separated unto the Gospel of God,”— it was so that he wrote 
of himself to the Romans. It was along this road that they, 
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came, and it was on this spot they met him. Almost one 
might fancy that there was lingering here yet a mysterious 
something of his presence. It seems as though one could 
hear the fervid Apostle talking with his friends, his kinsmen, 
his fellow-prisoners, and his converts, and saying to them, 
what previously he had written to them in his Epistle: “ We 
know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.—TI reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.— As much as in me is, I am ready to 
- preach the Gospel to you also that are at Rome; for I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. — My brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might be saved. —I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh, who are Israelites. — There is now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit; for the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death. —I have longed to see you, that I might impart to 
you some spiritual gift, to the end that ye may be estab- 
lished. — Glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh 
good; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 

On from Appii Forum the Apostle passed with his friends 
up the straight road towards Tres Tabernx, the Three Tay- 
erns, now called Cisterna, where other persons were await- 
ing him. And thence with them onwards he went along the 
Via Appia, that “regina viarum,” which grew more and 
more royal with every mile-mark. In the Apostle’s age it 
had not become all that it afterwards did. But even when 
he journeyed along it, how solemn, how grand it was with 
temples and tombs!, On the road-side were the temples of 
Mars, Bacchus, and the Muses, the god Rediculus and the 
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god Silvanus, Mercury, Jupiter, and the infamous Bona 
Dea; and besides these were no doubt many others not now 
known of. And as this Christian company passed along, no 
doubt there were some of the Romans who were reminded 
of the words of Paul in the Epistle which they had received 
from him, how that the Gentiles had “changed the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corrupti- 
ble man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things.” 

And to a Christian, the tombs also, as well as the tem- 
ples, would be objects of remark,— those monuments by 
which the lords of the world tried to disguise from them- 
selves their worldly nothingness in death, — such edifices as 
that of Cecilia Metella, great and strong as a fortress; or 
as the Columbarium, where were laid up the ashes of the 
freedmen of Augustus; or as that ancient structure, in- 
side which was the great sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus, 
and, as was believed, the remains also of the poet Ennius. 

And as they paused here and there to read some sepul- 
chral inscription, or to look at the likeness of some great 
man carved upon his tomb, they would remember the words, 
and feel how true they were, “No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself”? And then would they go on 
together, rejoicing in the further belief, that “whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.” And so advanced they to that city, where 
soon was to be that burning of Rome of which Nero was 
suspected, and that persecution of the Christians of which 
his gardens were the chief scene. Forward went Paul 
and his companions into Rome, and the dark future,—a 
future of prophecies to be fulfilled, and martyrdoms to be 
undergone. 
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And O the changes which time makes! The Via Appia, 
that queen of roads, is now in its most royal part a pathway 
among ruins. What Martial wrote as a poetic fancy has 
been accomplished for perhaps more than a thousand years: 

“Et quum rapha situ Messale saxa jacebunt 
Alta que quum Licinii marmosa pulvis erunt.” 
And now where was the monument of Messala?— No 
one knows. And the lofty marble pile once inscribed with 
the name of Licinius is either dust or fallen into the earth. 
And Appii Forum is now a tavern and a farm-house. 

On the front of the tavern are words grown dim with the 
weather, but recording yet the journey of another person 
who passed by Appii Forum. These are the words: “ Viva 
Pio Nono. Viva la Pace.” And they were painted there 
on occasion of the Pope’s return from Naples, whither he 
had fled from his own Romans, and back to whom he was 
then returning under the protection of the French. 

From Paul to Pio Nono, what a world of history, — of 
progress and woful retrogression,— of dawning light fol- 
lowed by darkness of the thickest, — of martyrdom trium- 
phant, and of proud triumph changing into the worst of 
tyrannies, — of Christianity successful in the world, and 
then by success growing worldly, corrupt, and heathenish! 

In Foro-Appio the only thing I saw which anybody 
whatever would have called Christian was, I suppose, what 
St. Paul knew nothing about, —the worship of one who is 
called the Virgin Mary. And certainly it is what he never 
mentions at all in that great Epistle to the Romans, nor in- 
deed in any other epistle or in any recorded speech of his. 
In the entrance of the tavern was a colored engraving of 
the Virgin Mary, with a lamp burning before it. . 

Pope Pio Nono, in every letter written from Rome, has 
much to say of Mary, the Mother of God, the Holy Virgin. 
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But St. Paul has not one word about her in his Epistle writ- 
ten to Rome, argumentative and very doctrinal though it is. 
And that lamp so dim and sickly in the broad day, —is not 
it possibly a continuation of the sacred light of Vesta, the 
heathen goddess? But our time for resting here is now 
spent. We must journey on to the Three Taverns; and 
to-morrow, O joy! O happiness! “For I must also see 
Rome.” 


THE BATHOS OF EULOGY. 


A FUNERAL sermon is almost safé from criticism. The 
tenderness which surrounds and shields even the faults 
of the departed protects also the folly and vanity of the 
funeral sermon. As no one would criticise the folds of a 
mourner’s dress, so we avoid speaking with severity of the 
bad logic and bad taste of the funeral discourse. But this 
leniency may perhaps be carried too far. And we have 
decided, after a little hesitation, to point out some of the bad 
examples in the late sermon and address on Mr. Choate. by 
his pastor, Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 

Dr. Adams seems to have felt that he had got hold of an 
opportunity which he must make the most of. It was an 
occasion to glorify his favorite doctrines, his own denomina- 
tion, and himself. And he fell into the very common mis- 
take of overdoing the matter. He overdid the pathos till it 
became bathos; he overdid the sentiment till it became 
sentimentalism ; he scattered the-flowers of rhetoric in pro- 
fusion, but some were artificial and some faded. He strug- 
gled so violently to do justice to the occasion, that all natural 
flow and freedom was lost in school-girl enthusiasm and 
sophomoric rhetoric. The friends of Mr. Choate and of 
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Orthodoxy must have been somewhat mortified by such a 
display. One Orthodox gentleman said to us, “I was quite 
ashamed of it. I thought it must seem to the Unitarians 
present, that we so seldom have a great man in our churches 
here, that we could not make too much of him.” 

Mr. Choate was a man of great intellectual ability, but of 
a sort easily understood. He had an acute understanding, 
rapid and full of resource, a playful fancy, and a great gift 
of words. The first of these faculties made him a great 
jury pleader ; the last two made him a very popular orator. 
He was on the side in politics which is the most popular in 
our mercantile community. The gentlemen among us whose 
political-creed consists in the single article of hatred to anti- 
slavery were delighted to hear this sentiment expressed for 
them in the polished rhetoric of Mr. Choate. For all these 
reasons, Mr. Choate was much esteemed, and had an exten- 
sive reputation. But he had too much good sense ever to 
suppose himself a great man in the sense in which Dr. 
Adams has paraded him in his eulogy. And wé think the 
friends of Mr. Choate must feel somewhat sorry, in their 
hearts, that his own modesty and just estimate of himself 
were not imitated by his pastor. The absurd exaggeration 
of the eulogy throws a shade of ridicule over the subject, 
which he did not deserve. 

But the striking peculiarity of the discourse is its bathos. 
Dr. Adams’s mind has this quality in a high degree, and it in- 
troduces a comic element into all his compositions. He makes 
us laugh, even in an argument for Eternal Punishment, or in 
a funeral discourse. This is because, having an essentially 
prosaic mind, he is always trying to be fanciful and poetic. 
In the midst of his loftiest flights, he drops down suddenly, 
with a heavy thump, into the most commonplace prose. 
For example (page 6): “ This week, the waning moon, wn- 
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less the clouds conceal from her the sight, will look upon a 
vessel making toward this harbor, freighted with a form as 
precious,” etc. Who but Dr. Adams would have thought of 
inserting the proviso. concerning the clouds? But Dr. 
Adams is a Pre-Raffaelite ; he must introduce all the minut- 
est specifications. He informs us, when enumerating the 
presents he had received from Mr. Choate, that he gave 
him one work in sixteen volumes, another in six, another in 
four, another in two, and finally a royal octavo edition of 
Wordsworth in one. It is a little strange that he does not 
add them up, and tell us how many they amounted to in all. 
After calling upon the “cities and villages,” the “halls of 
learning and halls of justice,” the “forum, bar, and pulpit,” 
to weep over him, in a strain almost epic, he tells us that 
Mr. Choate used to offer him a chair in an incomparable 
manner, and to give him a piece of meat or potato at din- 
ner “in a way that nothing so gross as language can de- 
scribe.” 

In the beginning of the funeral address, Dr. Adams seems 
to think it strange that so great a man as Mr. Choate should 
have to die. He inquires how it is that, with his peculiar 
powers as a jury lawyer, he could not escape the doom of all 
living. For, says Dr. Adams, “ Could no judge be found 
who, in this cause, would rule at his motion? Was there no 
jury whom he could persuade, or at least divide? Alas! 
would not even the Hxecutioner pay him courtesy?” It 
seems to us that this is the most cold-blooded image on 
record. No man feeling sorrow for his friend could pos- 
sibly have got up this picture, representing him as being 
tried for his life, and, after having unsuccessfully tried to 
confuse the jury and mislead the judge, falling at last into 
the hands of the hangman! 


There is one good thought in the sermon, which is nearly 
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spoiled by this peculiar tendency of Dr. Adams’s images to 
founder. He says that it would have been natural to regard 
such a fervid genius as that of Choate as belonging toa 
more Southern climate. The idea is a good one; and if 
Dr. Adams could have left it when he had once uttered it, 
he would have said an excellent thing. But having stated 
that we should naturally have selected the shores of the 
Mediterranean for his birthplace, he adds, that, if not so, we 
should have located it in one of our Southern States, and 
that we are surprised to find that he was a native’ of New 
England. But having said this, Dr. Adams could not stop. 
He proceeds to inform us that Mr. Choate was not even a 
native of Rhode Island and Connecticut, “ with their more 
southern aspect.” Certainly Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut are a little farther south than Massachusetts, but cer- 
tainly no one supposes that the genius of their people is any 
more fervid on that account. But even yet Dr. Adams 
could not let the thought go. He goes on to say that Mr. 
Choate was not born in New Hampshire; the reason being, 
that New Hampshire had already produced Daniel Webster, 
and had no right to another great man. He was not born 
in Vermont, nor in Maine, though the first had several 
“beautiful nooks and glens” that would haye answered for 
that purpose, and though the second had “incomparable 
breadth and length,” —incomparable, we suppose the ac- 
curate Doctor means, in relation to the rest of New 
England. So, finally, by this process of elimination, he 
arrives at the fact that he was born in Massachusetts. 
“How good it seems to us, in Massachusetts, that our’soil 
and climate and our social life produced him! We will 
give thanks for this.” Why we should be more thankful 
because the soil of Massachusetts produced him than we 
should be if the soil of Connecticut had produced him, we 
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do not know. The people of Massachusetts take just as 
much interest in Daniel Webster as if he had been born 
here. But we suppose the inexorable laws of rhetoric re- 
quire this gratitude, and so we will be grateful. 

Another remarkable manifestation in this discourse is the 
self-esteem of the writer. The sermon throughout seems to 
say: “What a great man J am in having such a great man 
for an admirer and parishioner!” He gives it as one rea- 
son (page 59) for believing that Mr. Choate was saved, that 
one of his last public efforts was a speech at the festival 
given as a compliment to Dr. Adams. Another thing which 
makes Dr. Adams hope, is his saying, “ Any man who goes 
to perdition under-that preaching goes on his own responsi- 
bility.” Whoever had such a high opinion of his preaching 
is, he thinks, pretty sure of going to heaven. He gives a 
full account of Mr. Choate’s gifts made to himself, which 
seems a rather plain intimation to his other parishioners 
what they are to do in order to stand high in his esteem. 
“The intervals were not long,” he says, “between some ex- 
pression or token of his remembrance.” He tells how Mr. 
- Choate wrote to him from Washington that “the Sabbath 
bells do not a little aggravate homesickness.” Stated Gos- 
pel privileges, of the most Orthodox kind, were, we suppose, 
to be had in Washington; but he could not hear Dr. Nehe- 
miah Adams preach there. But the oddest of all is the 
Doctor’s inserting in full, in the midst of the solemnities of 
a funeral address, a note written to him by Mr. Choate, pre- 
senting him with a volume of Wordsworth! He says he 
supposes few men ever wrote just such a letter under the 
same circumstances. It is safe to say that no minister but 
himself ever produced such a letter under such circum- 
stances. ‘The Doctor contrived, beside all this, to get into 
his funeral address the fact that Mr. Choate once borrowed 
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Some ideas of his as the foundation of a speech at New 
York. Clerical vanity has sometimes gone far enough, but 
never quite so far before as to tell in a funeral sermon and 
address over a great man how many books he had given his 
minister, how he had borrowed his minister’s ideas, how he 
had praised his minister’s preaching, how he had spoken at 
his minister’s festival, how he had written compliments from 
Washington for his minister, and how he had sent his minis- 
ter a note, on the birth of a child, with a royal octavo edi- 
tion of Wordsworth. 

Another curious feature in this “ Discourse and Address ” 
is its vacillation and hesitation in regard to the religious 
character of its subject. Was he a good man or not? On 
this point Dr. Adams, with all his opportunities, derived 
from votive offerings and the like, does not seem quite to 
have made up his mind. Sometimes he seems to think him 
a very good man, a man to be loved and honored exceed- 
ingly. He calls him “ Great Work of God! Great Orna- 
ment of human kind! Great Friend!” WHe thinks that 
one of the great joys of heaven will be to meet him there, 
provided he goes to heaven. He was a man to be loved 
and respected very highly. He defends his moral and re- 
ligious character, praises his forgiving spirit, his affectionate 
disposition, his tenderness toward all creatures, and wrote to 
him a letter at Halifax to say that one of his own fondest 
hopes concerning heaven was to know and love him there. 
Yet he is by no means sure that Mr. Choate has gone to 
heaven, but thinks possibly he may have gone the other 
way. “If he complied with the Gospel of our Lord Jesus, 
he is saved.” “Did he accept pardon and salvation offered 
to him through the blood of Jesus? If not,” ete. “If 
saved, our friend is saved, not as a great man, but as a par- 
doned sinner.” “ Whether he did or did not experience 
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that new birth, without which no man can see the kingdom 
of God, we are not called upon to decide.” “The highest 
kind of evidence,” he says, is wanting. According to Dr. 
Adams, therefore, though Mr. Choate was an exceedingly 
good man, God may possibly have sent him to hell. He 
has not the “highest kind of evidence” to the contrary. 
But if goodness is not the “highest kind of evidence,” what 
is? and if Mr. Choate was not a good man, but only a great 
one, what means all this eulogy from the Christian pulpit ? 
Dr. Adams was a traitor to his Master if he stood up before 
the community to honor so highly, and to commend to the 
young and old so earnestly, one whom he did not believe to 
be a good man. But if he did believe him a good man, why 
this uncertainty in regard to his salvation ? 

The truth is, that Dr. Adams was placed in this uncom- 
fortable dilemma by his narrow tests of Christian character, 
and by his narrow views of the conditions of future exist- 
ence. Mr. Choate had none of the technical marks of piety. 
He was not a member of the church, and had never been 
regularly converted. He was not a “ professor.” The high- 
est evidence of Christianity was therefore wanting ; for this, 
according to the Doctor’s theory, is not goodness, but a pro- 
fession of religion, church-membership, and a technical ex- 
perience. He could not therefore with propriety be regarded 
as certainly in heaven; his pastor did not like to think of 
him as having gone the other way. Dr. Adams therefore 
was left in the absurd position of pronouncing eulogies from 
the Christian pulpit, such as should only be uttered over the 
most saintly characters, over one about whose essential 
Christianity he was altogether uncertain. 

If there can be anything more painfully feeble than this 
attitude, it is the kind of evidence on which he finally 
relies, in the “absence of the highest kind.” His grounds 
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‘of hope for the salvation of his parishioner are not his good- 
ness of heart and life, but the following : — 

1. Mr. Choate said that any one who went to perdition 
under Dr. Adams’s preaching went on his own responsibility. 

2. Mr. Choate said, concerning Daniel Webster’s sal- 
vation, “I believe he was right; he comprehended the 
scheme.” The logic in Dr. Adams’s mind seems to be this : — 
A man is saved by the scheme of salvation. He who com- 
prehends the scheme is in the way of salvation. And he 
who believes that another is right because “he comprehends 
the scheme,” is himself likely to be right, too. 

3. The last public effort of Mr. Choate was a speech 
made at Dr. Adams’s anniversary. 

4, He believed in the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Dr. Adams tells an anecdote in regard to this, which we 
believe runs in a somewhat different form on Court Street. 

But what futile and empty tests are these to bring for- 
ward on such a subject! The New Testament everywhere 
makes fe, patient continuance in well-doing, being faithful 
in a few things, overcoming the world, the tests of character. 
In the last day, the sheep on the right hand are those who 
have seen their Master in the form of the humblest human 
sufferer. “The highest kind of evidence,” according to the 
Gospel, is not that we have made a profession of religion, 
that we can relate a past experience, that we have been 
converted at some former period, that we have “ compre- 
hended the scheme ;” nor that we have made a speech at 
our minister’s anniversary, and sent him presents of books 
with “intervals not long between ;” but that we have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, that we have taken in the 
stranger, fed the hungry, and clothed the naked (even 
though they were fugitives from slavery); that we have 
dwelt in love, and so dwelt in God. 
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There are many other things in this little pamphlet upon 
which we might remark. There is a sentimentalism in it 
which we also find in the other writings of its author. It is 
in accordance with human nature that the man who publicly 
defends a system which separates husbands and wives, par- 
ents and children, should be moved with tender sympathy 
at the feeling which induced Mr. Choate to replace a switch 
near the tree from which he took it; or that he should be 
glad to see some bugs have a fair start in life by being put 
on their feet, who argues in his South-Side View of Slavery 
that God does not intend the African race to have any start 
in life at all. 

We cannot conclude this notice without asking those who 
have assisted at these eulogies and commemorations, whether ~ 
they think that the effect of them, on the whole, will be 
good. It was not the moral character, the domestic virtue, 
or the household affections of Mr. Choate which were cele- 
brated; it was his great talents as a lawyer and public 
speaker. It was not because of any great public services, 
any great good done to the state; for his constant occupa- 
tion in the labors of his profession left him no time for such 
services. His greatest exploits (the defence of Tyrrel, for 
example) could hardly be regarded as of great benefit to 
the community. But in his case the most splendid demon- } 
strations of public gratitude, which should have been re- 
served for great public benefactors, were awarded to powers 
of intellect, to oratory, and gifts of speech. It was natural 
and proper for the Judges and the Bar to lament their 
brightest ornament, for the Democratic party to mourn the 
loss of its most eminent advocate, and for Dr. Adams to 
grieve at the death of his most distinguished parishioner. 
But there the matter should have stopped. For by going 
further the community said to its young men, “Not by 
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public services, but by shining ability and professional 
Success, you will earn our highest honors.” This is what 
~ Boston has said to her young men, and it is something 
which cannot be unsaid by all the efforts of her pulpits and 
teachers for the next ten years. But it is a peculiarity of 
our good city to carry everything of the sort too far. It 
never can do a thing without overdoing it. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF THE A. U. A. 


FROM JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1859. 


In offering to the Association this Quarterly Report, I 
am not complying with a precedent, nor am I intending to 
establish one. But it has seemed to me likely that the 
readers of this Journal may be pleased to hear as often as 
once in three months what the Association is doing through 
its Secretary. 

1. Ossects. — Among the many objects which might be 
accomplished by the Association, these two are perhaps the 
most prominent : — 

First, the Association may be a centre of union to the 
Liberal churches connected with the Unitarian body. We 
desire more co-operation, sympathy. We feel ourselves too 
much isolated; we wish for union. This has not been 
accomplished, though some have suggested its accomplish- 
- ment by means of a common creed, a common church organ- 
_ ization, a common ritual, or by meetings for social exercises. 
But the best kind of union comes from co-operative action. 
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By acting together, through the Association, for religious 
objects, the churches would become more united. 

Secondly, by means ef the Association, the churches can 
do that missionary work which they could not do in any 
other way. It is not necessary to prove that missions, for- 
eign and domestic, are important for every Christian church. 
No church can thrive inwardly, which is not doing something 
to build up the cause of Christ outwardly. 

2. Pxians.—JIn order to accomplish the two ends of 
uniting the churches and inducing them to do missionary 
work, we shall endeavor to show them this year that there 
is good to be done, and that they can do it through our 
agency. The Jndia Mission, inaugurated and carried on 
by past administrations, will receive our earnest support. 
Western Missions, wherever there is a favorable opening, 
will be aided to the extent of our ability. 

We shall endeavor to induce all the churches in the de- 
nomination to take an annual collection for the Association. 
Tf, once a year, all the churches were to give something 
regularly, they would become more interested in the Asso- 
ciation, and they would give us much ampler means of use- 
fulness. 

3. WrsTERN JOURNEY. — In the month of June the Sec- 
retary took a rapid journey for three or four weeks through 
the West. He went first to Milwaukee to attend the West- 
ern Conference in that city, and to preach the opening ser- 
mon; then to Chicago, to preach; then to St. Paul, on the 
Upper Mississippi, to preach ; then to Fond du Lae, in Wis- 
consin, to preach; then to Meadville, via Buffalo, to preach ; 
and then home. 

4, Western ConrerEeNnce. — The Secretary was present 
at the Conference of Western Unitarian Churches, held this 
year at Milwaukee, which was very interesting and impor- 
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tant. Most of the Western churches were represented, and 
reports were made concerning the Societies at St. Paul, in 
Minnesota; Keokuk, in Iowa; Quincy, Alton, Geneva, 
Rockford, and Chicago, in Illinois ; Detroit, Kalamazoo, and 
Eastmansyville, in Michigan; Milwaukee, Racine, and Fond 
du Lac, in Wisconsin; Cincinnati, Marietta, Austinburg, 
and Hartford, in Ohio; Buffalo, and Meadville; and per- 
haps from some other places. The reports from each 
church were presented in a very living and graphic way, 
accompanied with details and anecdotes. Formalities were 
omitted, and the realities came to light. We will give a 
few extracts from our notes, which will be but dry bones 
without the picturesque features of the original discussion. 
In Detroit, said Mr. Metcalf, the congregation is large, 
interested, and interesting, the Sunday school active and 
useful. They all love Mr. Mumford, and wish him back. 
In St. Paul, said Mr. Newell, the Society is small and weak ; 
a few persons wished to meet together, and they do meet, 
about a hundred in all, every Sunday morning. At first 
we had to go down into a cellar to go to meeting; now we 
go to church in an upper chamber, twenty-five or thirty 
persons, for it is an out-of-the-way place. I preach without 
pay, and expect none. We want a plain, simple chapel, 
and a place for Sunday school. Mr. Carlton Staples spoke 
of the society in St. Louis. They have a Sunday school 
for their own children, and another for the colored children 
and adults (some of whom are slaves), to the number of 
150, who are taught reading, writing, and good morals. 
There is also a city mission and school sustained by the 
Society. Mr. Ward, the minister at large, dispenses charity, 
and has taken some 250 girls and women from houses of 
prostitution and set them at work. The school is for the 
poorest children, of whom 150 are fed and clothed, the girls 
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taught sewing and the boys trades. Washington University, 
St. Louis, was commenced by Mr. Eliot five years ago. 
Now there are 200 boys and young men in the Academic 
department, and 1,200 young men attended the evening 
schools of the Polytechnic Institute. The value of the 
property is $350,000. There is also a Female Seminary 
connected with the University, for which $25,000 was 
raised in the Society. The schools for the poor and the 
ministry at large cost the Unitarian Society $4,000 a year. 
Last year, for all these objects, the Unitarian Society in St. 
Louis raised $ 50,000. They have secured a lot for a second 
church. Peoria, Ill., reported that they had a large and 
handsome church building, but witha debt of $7,000, so 
that they have to rent their church to another society to 
pay the interest. Last year the crop failed, and so the ser- 
vices failed; for in the West sometimes, no crop, no church ; 
so that when they need a church the most, viz. in times of 
disaster, they have none. For Quincy, Il., Mr. Liberty 
Billings made a short but quite satisfactory statement. 
They have a church worth $25,000, with no debt, and a 
congregation of from 300 to 500 persons. Mr. Collier, 
minister at large in Chicago, reported that his ministry at 
large was two years old, and in that time he had provided 
with homes 270 children, and had kept up evening schools, 
sewing schools, afternoon schools, and Sunday schools. “The 
people,” he said, “take a warm interest in the mission, and 
by their bounty and kindness teach me to believe in the 
radical goodness, instead of the radical badness, of mankind. 
They send to the mission ali sorts of gifts for the poor, all 
things possible and impossible. One lady sent a Noah’s 
Ark, and another a white hat. We talk to the poor in our 
religious way about cleanliness as well as sobriety. A little 
boy came to the house, the other day, who had somehow 
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‘lost the hang of his mother.’ She had disappeared, run 
away or something. He was a beautiful little boy. Pres- 
ently there came a lady who wanted to adopt a child, and I 
said to her, ‘Woman, behold thy son!’” Mr. Woodward, 
of Geneva, Ill., said they had a good Sunday school, which 
they had kept through the winter with an average of forty 
children, but that the Pike’s Peak emigration had broken up 
his choir. Mr. Staples, of Milwaukee, said that the present 
organization of their church was only two years old. They 
began with thirty-four families, and now had one hundred and 
fifteen. They had raised $1,100 last year to support a home 
for friendless children. Mr. Guild, of Marietta, Ohio, said he 
had a congregation of about a hundred; the church was paid 
for, and provision made for the minister. Mr. Mason, of 
Racine, is a Universalist, in sympathy with Unitarians. He 
says that dogmatic Universalism is dying out. He wishes a 
platform large enough to include all liberal persons. Mr. 
Baldwin, of Fond du Lac, said he was connected with an 
Orthodox Congregational Church, but that the congregation 
was liberal and willing to hear all good preachers. Mr. 
Staples, of Milwaukee, had exchanged with him, and his 
people thought Mr. Staples’s sermons the most Christian 
sermons they had heard from any of his exchanges. Mr. 
Conant, of Rockford, said that the emigration to Pike’s 
Peak had carried off a part of his congregation. He had 
established a society auxiliary to the Unitarian Association, 
in which each member paid ten cents a month; and a Sun- 
day-school Association, in which they paid five cents a 
month, They had sociable meetings in their church, which 
he had found useful. Mr. Forman, of Alton, said the place 
contained ten thousand inhabitants. Twelve persons were 
added to his church last year. All the seats were let in the 
building, and there was a large congregation in the morning, 
VOL. VII. — NO. I. ae 
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They take regular quarterly collections for the Unitarian 
Association. The discussion of slavery at Alton did good. 

But we have not room for all the reports. The peculiar- 
ity of the Conference was its ardor and earnestness. No 
one can accuse these Unitarians of a want of zeal. The Con- 
ference lasted four days and an evening, and it held seven- 
teen meetings, all well attended, some crowded. They com- 
menced each day with a prayer-meeting; then followed 
meetings of the Conference, morning and afternoon, and 
preaching in the evening. 

Our old-fashioned Massachusetts Unitarians, who find it 
so hard to go to church once of a rainy Sunday, who are so 
little interested in their own views as not to care whether 
they are extended or not, and who indeed very often do not 
know what their views are, would be much benefited by 
attending a Western Conference. But they never will 
believe that they could be so benefited. 

5. Cuicaco.— The Secretary preached in Chicago June 
19th, being Trinity Sunday ; in the morning, in the fine stone 
church belonging to the Universalists, by the invitation of 
Mr. King, their minister; in the afternoon, in the Second 
Unitarian Church, on the north side. The day was fine, and 
both congregations were large. The Second Unitarian Soci- 
ety is about to build a church, and, with Mr. Collier to preach 
to them, will certainly do well. Mr. Brigham of Taunton 
was supplying the pulpit of the First Church, where Mr. 
Shippen was settled for some years. The idea which some 
of the members of this society have of obtaining a metro- 
politan preacher, they had better abandon. That is what 
they wish, but not what they want. They want a sensible, 
direct, straightforward minister, who is not afraid to work, 
and who will devote himself to parish duty, and to the steady 
building up of the society. 
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6. St. Paut, Minnescta. —I preached at this place 
Thursday evening, June 23d. To reach the hall the con- 
gregation went down two flights of stairs in the street. The 
meeting was pretty well attended. Afterward I had a con- 
versation with some of the Unitarians at the house of Mr. 
Newell. 

7. Fonp pu Lac, Wisconsin. — At the request of Mr. 
Baldwin, the liberal minister of the Orthodox Society in 
this place, I preached to his people morning and evening of 
Sunday, June 25th. The large hall was nearly half full in 
the morning and three quarters full in the evening, with 
congregations of five hundred and eight hundred persons. 
The interest here in liberal Christianity is great, and so it is 
said to be throughout Wisconsin. 

8. MrapviILLe CoMMENCEMENT. — From Milwaukee to 
Niagara I travelled with Mr. and Mrs. Bush, and Gangooly. 
At Erie I found William G. Eliot, of St. Louis, in the stage- 
wagon, and had the pleasure of riding with him thirty-seven 
miles to Meadville. The way was through a charming 
country, and we talked of the time, twenty-five years ago, 
when we crossed the Alleghanies for the first time, going 
West, — young missionaries, with an unknown future before 
us. Many things have changed; both of us have had our 
trials and our joys; we have differed from each other in 
opinion on some points; but our friendship has always 
remained unchanged. Discoursing on many themes, we 
reached the pleasant village of Meadville at eleven o’clock 
at. night. The town was wrapped in slumber, and all was 
dark and still, with the exception of the houses of our Uni- 
tarian friends, which threw their welcoming light toward 
us, and where the friends were waiting to receive us. A 
long day’s journey ends well with such hearty hospitality. 

The Commencement of the Theological School on the 
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next morning gave entire satisfaction to all the visitors. 
Five young men graduated, namely, Cumming, Fairchild, 
Terry, Heath, and Wyman. They all talked like men who 
had something to do, and meant to do it; and the closing 
address to the class by President Stearns could hardly be 
listened to without the deepest emotion. The presence of 
three Doctors of Divinity perhaps added dignity, but hardly 
solemnity, to the scene ; for three more gladsome and cheer- 
ful individuals than our brothers Hosmer of Buffalo, Eliot 
of St. Louis, and Briggs of Salem could hardly be found. 
They all spoke to the young men at an afternoon conference 
meeting in words of cheerful wisdom and kind encourage- 
ment. 

9. Gancooty. — We had an opportunity of noticing the 
impression made by Gangooly at Milwaukee, Fond du Lae, 
and Meadville, and in every place it was deep, wide, and 
valuable. At the Western Conference the impression took 
the form of a contribution for the India Mission, which was 
taken up in a very extempore manner in the morning con- 
ference, and amounted to between eighty and ninety dollars. 
The presence of this young Brahmin gives us the means of 
interesting our churches in missions, which should not be 
neglected. 

10. OraerR Worx. — Since my return from the West, I 
have had an understanding with the Executive Committee 
of the Association, and with the Pastoral Committee of the 
Church of the Disciples, respecting my relation to the two 
bodies. Jam to continue pastor of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, and preach for them once a month, supplying their 
pulpit on the other Sundays. I am to do what missionary 
work I can on these three Sundays in each month, in and out 
of New England. I am to be in the oflice of the Associa- 
tion for two or three hours each day after one o'clock, to 
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attend to the duties which may come to me there. As the 
means of the Association are not large, I shall, during this 
year, return to the Association a part of the salary voted to 
me, retaining only what will defray the expenses incident to 
this work. The Caurcu or THE Discretes have gener- 
ously proposed to pay me their usual salary as their pastor, 
thus virtually making a present to the missionary cause of . 
all the time which I give to the Association, the Association 
supplying their pulpit when I am absent on its work. In 
return for which, we ask the churches, on their part, to take 
an interest in our missionary work, hoping that every 
church in the denomination will contribute something during 
the coming year, be it more or less, to this object. 
Since my return from the West, I have preached on be- 
_half of the Association at the Second Church in Portland, at 
Watertown, at Lowell, and at Bridgewater ; and have also 
preached at Newport and at Dedham. I have written some 
seventy letters for the Association, kept the Records, edited 
the Quarterly Journal for October, and written several arti- 
cles for it, and have been at the Rooms two or three hours 
every day when at home. 
All which is respectfully submitted to the Association. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
General Secretary. 
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Ir has been decided, by a vote of the Executive Com- 
mitttee, that the Quarterly Journal, after this issue, shall be 
changed into a monthly. The Quarterly has contained, 
latterly, about one hundred pages to a number ; the Monthly 
will contain about half as many pages. The size, paper, 
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print, and general aspect, will remain the same. We shall, 
therefore, give our subscribers a larger amount of reading 
matter in the year, furnishing them with six hundred pages 
instead of four hundred, and at the same price. The price 
will continue to be one dollar a year. 

The reasons for this change are these. We wish to make 
. this Journal an instrument for awakening and nourishing a 
missionary spirit in the denomination. We mean that it 
shall be devoted almost entirely to matters of denomina- 
tional interest, to the exclusion of everything of a general 
character. The deeper and larger discussions we leave to 
the Examiner; matters for private edification and personal 
religion we leave to the Monthly Magazine. We confine 
ourselves to those things which concern our churches in 
their doctrines, work, and life. We shall try to make it a 
Unitarian Church Journal. 

Such a Journal as this is intended to be ought to be pub- 
lished as often as once a month, in order to keep up with 
the course of events. Many things which ought to be 
noticed in the way of comment and criticism should be 
noticed immediately, while the matter is fresh in the public 
mind. The position of the Unitarian body is such, that it is 
often called upon to oppose or to censure the doctrines or 
the conduct of the Orthodox sects. That such criticisms 
should be of use, they should be prompt. We think that a 
periodical of the size proposed can be well filled, once a 
month, with matters of immediate interest; and’ experience 
has shown that a monthly periodical of the form, size, and 
price proposed is one adapted to succeed in our own and in 
other denominations; of which the Unitarian Miscellany, 
formerly published in Baltimore, by Mr. Sparks, and the 
Millennial Harbinger, published in Bethany, Virginia, by 
Alexander Campbell, are striking examples. 
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We intend to make this magazine as interesting as we 
can. We shall take as much pains with it as if it were the 
North American Review, and cost five dollars a year. We 
hope, in return, that our friends will take the pains to see that 
it is taken extensively in every one of our churches. The 
Quarterly Journal has hitherto been sent to a number of 
our churches which have contributed nothing to the funds of 
the Association. This practice we shall not continue, ex- 
cept in particular cases, and for special reasons. "Where 
a church can be considered as missionary ground, and ap- 
plies for copies of the Journal for missionary use, we shall 
probably send them. Where a church makes an annual 
‘donation to the funds of the Association, and asks for a cor- 
responding number of copies of the Journal, we shall send 
them. 

But it would be better, in all cases, for every church to 
take an annual subscription for missionary objects, to be ex- 
pended by the Executive Committee of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and another annual subscription for the Monthly 
Journal. Our churches ought to be able to subscribe, on an 
average, $50, twice a year, to these objects. ‘Two hundred 
societies, at this rate, would give $10,000 a year for mis- 
sionary objects through the Association, and ten thousand 
subscribers to the Monthly Church Journal of the Unitarian 
body. This we expect to see done, and it is not expecting © 
a great deal. Some of our small societies cannot do as 
much; but many can easily do a great deal more. 

N.B. It will be convenient if, as early as next Decem- 
ber, we should hear from each of our societies how many 
copies of our Monthly they wish to receive. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Shelley Memorials : from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lapy 
SHELLey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


THIRTY years ago, a young man, after a good deal of hesitation 
as to the propriety of such a piece of extravagance, possessed 
himself of a Galignani edition of the poetical works of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats, in one large octavo volume, for which he paid 
$7.50. For, in those days, there was no American edition of 
either of these writers, nor any accessible one of Wordsworth, or 
Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt. This book, therefore, was a great treasure. 
The young men and women of the present day, for whose enter- 
tainment a thousand printing-presses are at work, and for whom 
all good books written in Europe are immediately reprinted here, 
miss something, after all, which we then enjoyed. It was a distinc- 
tion then to have a copy of Coleridge’s Wallenstein; of Carlyle’s 
Life of Schiller, which had just been published in England; of the 
old and scarce translation, bad as it was, of the Life of Goethe 
(his Dichtung und Wahrheit, translated through the French into 
English); or an old New York edition, also very scarce, of the 
Biographia Literaria. The fortunate owner of such books lent 
them to his friends, and borrowed theirs in return. For, in truth, 
the books were scarce because few wished to read them; the taste 
for them was just coming up, and the books and their readers 
were both treated with no small contempt by the great literary 
authorities and. authenticities of the day. Coleridge was called 
a mystic, Goethe a libertine, Shelley an atheist, and Keats a mass 
of silliness. Some years after this time, Mr. Andrews Norton 
severely rebuked the Western Messenger for saying something in 
favor of Shelley. “The atheist Shelley,” said he, “has been 
praised in a professedly religious periodical, the Western Messen- 
ger.” The great literary chiefs, whose taste had been formed 
by other models, were not at all pleased with the apparent symp- 
toms of a new style of writing which were growing numerous. 
They denounced the admirers of Coleridge, Cousin, and Carlyle 
as ridiculous innovators. All this naturally made the whole thing 
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more interesting to these “disciples of the Newness,” and con- 
firmed them the more in their heresies. They formed a kind of 
clique among themselves, held together as much by the outside 
pressure as by any inward affinity. They lent and borrowed 
each other’s choice books; and those who should turn them over 
now, after thirty years, would find in them the marks still remain- 
ing from different hands, showing how many persons had carefully 
read and enjoyed them all. 

That time has long passed by, and a revolution has taken 
place. The old kings of literature have been dethroned, and 
those who were then usurpers or rebels are accepted as the 
authentic dynasties. Among the rest, Shelley sits on his throne, 
surrounded by his court, and recognized as a reigning monarch. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, prime ministers of the present reign- 
ing sovereigns of literature, have printed this work about Shelley, 
which will now be read by tens of thousands where then it would 
have been read by tens. No one is now afraid to praise Shelley, 
— all can now distinguish between the errors of his brain and the 
goodness of his heart. It is seen now easily enough that his unbe- 
lief was really no part of him,— that in his spirit and soul he was 
a Christian. 

The present work is interesting, and throws some new light 
upon Shelley’s course and character, but not as much as we should 
like to have. It is sometimes provoking to see the coolness with 
which our curiosity is first excited and then baffled. Concerning 
the suicide of his first wife, after their separation, the editor says, 

“We, who bear his name, and are of his family, have in our pos- 
session papers written by his own hand, which in after years may 
make the story of his life complete.” 

On page 78 there is an account given of his second marriage, 

' which leaves it in entire obscurity, while seeming to explain the 
circumstances. 

The work contains some capital letters by Shelley, by his wife, 
by her father, William Godwin, and by Charles Lamb. There is 
a good one also by John Keats. The pleasantest part of the book 
is its Italian descriptions ; the most interesting part, its account of 
the circumstances under which the different poems were written ; 
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its most touching part, that which concerns Mrs. Shelley after her 
husband’s death. On the whole, it is a book well worth reading, 
and for which we feel indebted both to the author and the pub- 
lisher. 


2. Mrs. Jameson’s Leiter to Lord John Russell. 


Tue most significant facts of the present year are the publica- 
tion of Michelet’s “ L’Amour,” and Mrs. Jameson’s “ Letter to 
Lord John Russell.” Is it significant, also, that while Mrs. Jame- 
son’s admirable Letter is not yet republished, “ L’ Amour” lies on 
everybody’s table, is criticised in every newspaper, and with its 
hard, scientific materialism cuts its way to every curious brain ? 

Never was a book at once so presumptuous in great things, so 
diffident in little, —so profound in insight, so shallow in piety. 
Taking a few physical facts, not yet admitted without serious 
question, —a few others, admitted, certainly, but unbalanced on 
his pages by others equally certain and quite different in their in- 
dices, — Michelet builds upon them a quaint, ingenious structure, 
that the first breath of real life must scatter. And this structure 
provides no place for a shrine; there is no God in the heaven to 
which his sentimental eyes are turned, — no conscience, no moral 
law, known to the woman he may well say he has “created.” If 
the book needs an answer, it finds it in the silent rejection of all 
healthy hearts, —in the indignant grief of women who feel how 
much better it were to be like the Phedra of the Greeks, the suf- 
fering, tortured victim of Divine love, than to live without that love 
in the world,—to know God only by his power, rather than 
to know him not. 

This book is the scholarly exposition of the popular scepticism 
and unrest, and a gauge of the untold secrets of society, —a chart 
of voyages possible to be made, provided there were no such thing 
as the north star. 

So many words, perhaps, it may fitly claim, ere we devote a few 
pages to the serious, grateful treatment of Mrs. Jameson’s Letter, 
addressed to Lord John Russell as the President of the Association © 
for the Promotion of Social Science. A letter as honorable to 
him as to the lady who writes it, and by far the most important 
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tribute, it seems to us, that the woman’s cause has yet received in 
any part of the world. 

In 1857, the formation of The Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, in England, realized one of the fondest hopes of 
the reformer. Loyd Brougham, Lord John Russell, the Earls of 
Shaftesbury and Carlisle, men most eminent in rank, united with 
others as eminent in wealth and literary or scientific standing to 
welcome Florence Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, and Isa Craig 
to the equal consideration of all social abuses. Its five depart- 
ments carry the prestige of the proudest names; and before them 
Miss Nightingale testifies to the need of sanitary reform in the 
military hospitals, Mary Carpenter speaks once and again on the 
reformation of guvenile offenders, and Isa Craig edits two thick 
volumes of Transactions, which are helpful in every page. 

The absolute failure of the institution at Westboro’ might well 
turn the attention of our people to such an association. Never 
can any institution for reform succeed in the highest sense, espe- 
cially an institution which deals with the young, until women are 
placed on its committees, until highly-educated women are asso- 
ciated in its control, and until society honors the woman who ac- 
cepts such a position in the degree that it honors Dr. Howe for 
devoting himself to the blind, or Dr. Bell for watching over the 
insane. Such terrible confessions of inability as our newspapers 
have lately made ought t6 draw our attention to the subject of 
social science ; and radiantly beautiful in our eyes would be the 
dawn of that morning which should see Dr. Howe, Charles Sum- 
ner, George Ticknor, and Edward Everett linked with all that is 
honorable in our social, literary, and philanthropic circles to carry 
out its highest purposes. All kinds of genius would find develop- 
ment in such an institute; even the woman’s cause would find 
reputable shelter under such an administration, and what we now 
call fanaticism would prove only a healthy leaven. 

When Lord John Russell took the chair of the Association at 
its second annual meeting at Liverpool in 1858, he made use of 
these words: “ If the young generation are to be an improvement 
on their fathers, if sin is to have less dominion and religion more 
power, it is to woman we must look for such a generation,” — 
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words involving, like many others that are intended to be compli- 
mentary, a very serious mistake ; for God has not thrown into the 
power of one sex the salvation of both ;— the honor and progress 
of the two are inseparable, and only the heartiest mutual sympa- 
thy can secure to either its spiritual integrity. 

The public have lately called for a new edition of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s admirable lectures on “ Sisters of Charity” and the “ Com- 
munion of Labor.” Mrs. Jameson seizes the occasion, dedicates 
them to Lord John Russell, and addresses to him a significant 
letter of fifty pages, in which she shows him his error, thanks 
him for his sympathy, and speaks words of womanly dignity, for 
which thousands will rise up to call her blessed. She will not ac- 
cept for woman the onerous responsibility of regemerating society, 
unless man consents to come actively to her side, in equal but dis- 
tinct humanity. With him she can do all things, — alone, nothing. 
She goes on to show the wonderful progress of public opinion 
within a few years, and to express gratitude for the passage of the 
New Divorce Bill. 

“No injured wives nor suffering children are ever benefited 
by an appeal to the public.” These words she quotes from the 
recent fiat of an influential periodical; but shows how the happi- 
_ hess of the next generation, born of the struggles of this, must 
falsify his words. In a more perfect domestic union she rests her 
hope for the future; she speaks of man’s opposition to woman’s 
industrial career, — of the so much vaunted “ protection” which 
few are found willing to extend even to the female dependents in 
their own households. She protests against that remnant of mo- 
nastic barbarism, the separation of the sexes in education. In 
this connection she speaks words which recall a lecture delivered 
in Boston last winter on the “ Formation of that Portion of Public 
Opinion which relates to Woman.” Mr. Gladstone long ago said 
in Parliament, that a high estimate of woman is contrary to the 
whole tendency of a man’s classical studies, that of Homer alone 
excepted. She touches with pain upon the “ unanswerable arti- 
cles” in reviews; shows how success is often acknowledged only 
by insolent compliment, and these things are read by women who 
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are perhaps paying college debts, or supporting the unacknowl- 
edged children of a dissipated brother. 

‘¢ She reads, and the words sink into her heart and leave an 
ulcer there.” Very courageously does she touch the dreadful 
subject of “ prostitution,” an acknowledged “ institution ” in civil- 
ized England, and one which even in the city of New York the 
writer of these lines was not permitted to question in the society 
of the most gifted and refined men. She concludes in these 
words : — 

“ My Lord, it is said that virtuous women ought to know noth- 
ing of these things, — cannot understand them. Let me speak out 
plainly, as my age gives me a right to do. No woman can have 
lived sixty years in the world without knowing something of the 
great laws of life. It is a mistake to suppose that virtuous Eng- 
lishwomen cannot make allowance for the strength of passion, or 
understand the nature and force of some temptations. On the 
contrary, it is the really virtuous woman who judges most leniently 
the lapses from virtue. But she knows, also, that in this permitted 
conventional license the laws of nature are not less violated than 
the ordinances of a pure religion ; that in men dissolute habits are 
something very different from ‘strong passions;’ that in women 
vices which are the result of want, misery, and ignorance are 
not ‘lapses from virtue ;’ that a frailty or a temptation, here and 
there, is something very different from a class of human beings 
set apart for destruction in body and soul. When, therefore, she 
hears ‘ chivalrous’ men, while complimenting ladies in drawing- 
rooms, and boasting of their ‘ allegiance to the sex,’ defend this 
state of things, she knows what to think of them and their ‘ chiy- 


alry,’” 

She goes on to claim that in all “charitable, educational, and 
sanitary institutions, the maternal element should be made ayail- 
able.” She quotes “the female prison at Brixton,” and the “ Trish 
convict prisons,” to show what advantages have already been de- 
rived from the honest faith of a few men. 

We think the readers of this article cannot fail to admit that 
the lives of Mrs. Fry and Miss Dix have borne far different fruit 
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from what might have been expected. Society honored them; 
but what would it do to the woman who, as.matron or guard, 
should try to make real their ideas? Could a highly-educated 
woman try it without losing caste? Let our state-prisons and 
asylums answer. A woman of genius might make her own place, 
but a woman of goodness ought, not only to be permitted, but en- 
couraged to do it. She speaks of the unequal operation of the 
retributory laws, and the difference in punishment to be made, 
and which have not yet been made, on account of sex. In men, a 
low diet is good discipline ; in women, it brings on lunacy. 

“ The same means are tried on both, and are not applicable to 
both; where the man is merely punished, the woman is irretriev- 
ably destroyed.” ‘“ While pleading for the equal responsibility of 
the sex, we Englishwomen believe there are vital differences 
which ought not to be lost sight of, — think it hard these should 
be insisted on where they can be turned against us, ignored 
where the acknowledgment might help us.” She smiles at the 
hospital for “ sick children,” where the constituted authorities are 
“ twenty-six men”! She quotes statistics to show that education 
has a higher moral influence on women than men, and argues 
from that the need of female schools and colleges, not to copy the 
mistakes of those already established for men, but to inaugurate a 
new life. She reminds Lord John Russell of the absurd objec- 
tions made to opening the National School of Design to women ; 
how moral ruin was prophesied, not because young men and 
women sat in the same room, but because they passed each other 
on the same stairs! 

O terrible scepticism, who art only atheism, how thou betrayest 
the secrets of life, and bearest witness against thy friends! She 
pleads for female physicians and hospitals, and shows as plainly as 
if she were a citizen of North Adams the extreme need of such. 
With a religious reverence for woman, the result of proper living, 
she thinks there would be no need of a father leading his son 
through a hospital to make sure that his selfishness should take 
sides with pure living. In closing, she shows that even a woman’s 
heart can be grateful for the indolent beauty of Giovanna d’ Arra- 
gona, with hands only made to kiss; can bless the sunny natures — 
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which are only born to be loved and caressed ; but she beseeches 
that those born to labor may find society, or at least its thoughtful 
leaders, ready to bless their work. 

Noble woman! nobly has she profited by opportunity, and 
garnered the sheaves of a thousand harvests! May the unfailing 
gratitude of women everywhere comfort her, for such sorrow and 
crisis as her own pure life has known ! 

Meanwhile, it seems to us that to reprint this letter would well 
repay any publisher, by the blessing it would carry to society. 
Nor could it fail to be in reasonable demand. Artists and men of 
letters will read what the critic of the Middle Ages writes; conser- 
vatives will read pages that flutter in the hands of Royal Dukes, 
and fanatics will bless God that at last there has arisen an inter- 
preter for that Babel which is called “ Society.” 


3. Idyls of the King. By AtrrepD Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


ALL great poets are liberal Christians. They belong all to the 
larger school of religious thought. To them God is a father, and 
man a brother; Love the best cure for evil, Christ great in his 
great humanity rather than in his mysterious divinity. The great 
poets who shall celebrate the Church Trinity, Total Depravity, 
the Atonement, or Eternal Damnation, are yet to appear. While 
Unitarianism has its Milton, Calvinism rejoices in its Robert 
Montgomery and its Robert Pollok. There is no Calvinism in 
Wordsworth, or Spenser, or Shakespeare. Dante was as liberal 
for his day as Tennyson is for ours. Not a single pope or cardinal 
did he admit into his heaven, though he sent multitudes of them 
into his hell. He does not reward conformity or orthodoxy, but 
goodness; he does not punish the heretics, but the wicked. In 
fact, poetry and dogmatism are incompatible. It is only the lower 
order of poetasters, like Mr. Tupper, who can be bigots. We 
know, indeed, that an attempt has been again made, in the last 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, to prove that Milton’s Unitarian 
work on Christian Doctrine was not written at the end of his life, 
but at the beginning, — that it was composed in 1640, when he 
was thirty-two years old, and not,/as has been almost, universally 
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believed, at the end of his life. But the desperate nature of this 
attempt will appear from the fact that it can only be accomplished 
by assuming that a theological “treatise compiled from the ablest 
of divines, Ames, Wollebius, &c., and written by his pupils from 
his dictation on Sundays,” is the same thing as “an original 
treatise drawn with care and study from the word of God alone.” 
In our next number we shall notice this attempt, — meantime, let 
us return to Tennyson. 

As every reader of poetry will read this book, or has already 
read it, it isnot worth while to waste a word in describing it. But 
here are the religious ideas of each Idyl. 

In En is shown the triumph of patient and persistent love in 
conquering misunderstanding, jealousy, and suspicion. 

In Vivien is shown the snake-like character of moral evil, and 
how he who yields to its temptation, though wise as Merlin, is sure 
to be conquered by it at last. 

In Evans the story of the Lady of Shalot is told over again, — 
pure love on one side, sweet and serene in death, though unre- 
quited ; disloyal love on the other, rending a loyal soul with re- 
morse, in the midst of its tempestuous satisfactions. 

And inthe last Idyl of QUEEN GUINEVERE, we see wild passion 
passing into remorse, and remorse, overcome by goodness, rising 
into penitence. 

This is good and wholesome poetry, doing good to the heart and 
soul, after it has delighted a long summer evening or a mild Oc- 
tober day. 


4. Valedictory Discourse by Ruy. W. A. Batpwny, to the First 
Congregational Church and Society of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Batpwin, who has been preaching in one of the largest 
halls in Wisconsin to one of the largest congregations*in that 
State, tells in this sermon his objections to the common doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Atonement, Total Depravity, and Everlasting 
Punishment. As a graduate of Yale College, and of the Theo- 
logical School at New Haven, he began his career as an Orthodox 
minister. He now rejects the doctrine of the Trinity, considering 
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it to be one from which all the mischief in the religious world has 
its origin, because it suspends the action of the intellect in the 
presence of a dogma. The doctrine of Total Depravity he consid- 
ers to be outrageous and fiendish ; the common view of the Atone- 
ment he also rejects, for the declaration of Paul that God sent his 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us. “The law, about which the severe 
Calvinist had said so much as being honored in the eyes of the 
universe, was to be fulfilled in us; in me, I said, in all hearts, in 
all heads. It was to bea grand and harmonious working of Deity 
in humanity. So Paul taught me, in one powerful utterance, 
what I could not find elsewhere.” 

This is a very strong sermon, and is likely to have a very con- 
siderable influence. In regard to everlasting punishment, he says 
that he tried to believe it once, but it merely made him insane, 
and he therefore never preached it. He says that Orthodox 
ministers do not preach it as often as they formerly did, and that 
members in every church will secretly confess that they do not 
and cannot believe it. He himself fully accepts the doctrine of an 
ultimate restoration for all souls. 


5. Faith in Christ the only True Foundation. Constitution and State- 
ment of Principles of the First Congregational Church in Alton. 


Mr. Forman, pastor of the church in Alton, Illinois, has 
given a very good statement, in this sermon, of the way in which 
faith in Christ is to be the foundation of a church. And in the 
other document he states with equal clearness the form of organ- 
ization, the methods, and the religious principle of the church with 
which he is connected. Any religious society which is preparing 
for itself a plan of organization will do well to consult these docu- 
ments. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND MINISTERIAL 
RECORD. 


[*,* The following record of changes, since our last, is prob- 
ably far from complete or accurate. When our next number is 
published, (the first of the monthly series, in January, 1860,) we 
shall hope to introduce some order into this record. ] 


THIRTEENTH CoNGREGATIONAL CHuRCH, Boston. — Rev. 
William Henry Channing, of Liverpool, has decided to accept the 
invitation to become the pastor of this Society. He leaves a situa- 
tion where he has a larger congregation and a larger salary than 
the Boston Society can now offer him, ehiefly actuated by his 
strong desire to return again to his native land. 


New Norta Cuurcu, Boston. — Rey. Arthur B. Fuller 
having resigned his position as pastor of this Society, Rev. R. W. 
Waterston has taken charge of its pulpit. 


Tynesporo’. — Rey. N. O. Chaffee has taken the supply of the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Society, for one year. 


WatTErtTOWN, Mass. — Rev. A. B. Fuller, of the New North 
Church, Boston, has taken charge of the Unitarian Society in 
Watertown, for six months. 


WATERVILLE, Mr.— We understand that Rev. Dr. Sheldon, 
of Bath, has preached several Sabbaths in Waterville, with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a Unitarian Society in that place. 

Satem. — Rey. E. B. Willson was installed as pastor of the 
North Church in Salem, Sunday afternoon, in the presence of a 
crowded audience. The services were interesting. The sermon 
was preached by James Freeman Clarke. The other exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Lowe, Rev. Dr. Briggs, and Rev. 
Mr. Clapp, and closed by a benediction from the new pastor. 
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East CAMBRIDGE. — The retirement of Rev. F. W. Holland 
from the pastorate of the Unitarian Society in East Cambridge, 
and his removal from that city, have called forth a general ex- 
pression of sorrow, not only from the members of his Society, but 
from a large circle of friends, of all denominations, who have 
appreciated his energy of character, and philanthropic efforts for 
the public good. 


Nerponset — Dorcuester. — Rev. F. W. Holland, of East 
Cambridge, has taken charge of the new Unitarian Society at 
Neponset. 


San Francisco, Catrrornia.— Rev. Rufus P. Cutler, of 
San Francisco, has left, and Rev. John A. Buckingham has gone 
out to take charge of his pulpit, temporarily. 


Crxcinnati.— Dr. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. occu- 
pied the pulpit of the “ Church of the Redeemer,” at Cincinnati, 
for four Sundays, in May. It has been suspended during the 
summer, but will be commenced again this fall. There is room 
enough for two Unitarian churches in Cincinnati. 


AxBany, N. Y.— Rey. Antoinette Brown has preached for our 
brother Mayo, in Albany, without any injury resulting therefrom 
either to the congregation or to the pastor. 


Marietta, Ounro.— Rey. Ed. C. Guild has consented to re- 
main with this Society, and, desiring to be ordained, went to 
Meadville to secure the services of the Theological Faculty for that 
purpose. Dr. Stearns preached and gave the charge, Prof. Fol- 
som offered the ordaining prayer, and the right hand was given 
by Mr. Mumford. 


CuurcH oF THE Unity, Boston.— The new ‘“ Church of 
the Unity,” Rev. Mr. Hepworth, is progressing very rapidly, and 
it is expected it will be completed by November. It is a large 
church, and will seat nearly two thousand, — not too large for its 
locality. It is quite plain in its exterior, without any tower or 


. 


spire. 
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RECEIVED DURING THE QUARTER AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


1. Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt. Calcutta. 1854. (8vo. pp. 316.) — From Mr. Dall. 

2. Shelley Memorials: from Authentic Sources. Edited by 
Lady Shelley. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. (12mo. 
pp- 308.) — From the Publishers. 

8. Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister; with some 
Account of his Early Life, &c. Boston: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 
1859. (12mo. pp. 182.) — From the Publishers, and the 28th 
Congregational Society. 

4. No. 1. Tracts for the Times: Liberal Christianity. By 
Rey. A. D. Mayo. Published by the Ladies’ Religious Publica- 
tion Society. Albany. 1858. (Pamphlet, 10 pages.) — From 
the Society. 

5. Journal of the Forty-first Annual Session of the General Con- 
vention of the New Church in the United States. Boston. Geo. 
Phinney. (Pamphlet, pp. 96.) 

6. Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progres- 
sive Friends, &. New York: Oliver Johnson. (Pamphlet, 
pp: 72.) 

7. The Freewill Baptist Quarterly, July, 1859. Dover. 
(Pamphlet, pp. 120.) 

8. Report of Woman’s Rights Meeting, Boston, May 27th, 
1859. Urbino, 19 Winter Street. (Pamphlet, pp. 32.) 

9. The Great Commission. Inaugural Sermon, &c. By James 
W. Thompson, D. D. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. (Pamphlet 
pp: 25.) 

10. The Three Eras of Woman’s Life. A Novel. By Eliza- 
beth Elton Smith. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham, 143 Wash- 
ington Street. (12mo, pp. 332.) — From the Publisher. 

11. Walter Thornley; or, A Peep at the Past. By the Author 
of “ Allen Prescott” and “Alida.” New York: Harper and 
Brothers. (12mo, pp. 486.) — From Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
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12. The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 8. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. (12mo. pp. 379.) —From 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

13. Annual Reports of the American Anti-Slavery Society, &c., 
for the Years ending May 1, 1857, and May 1, 1858. New York: 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 1859. (Pamphlet, pp. 203.) 

14. The Swedenborgian: August. Rev. B. F. Barrett, A. M., 
Editor. New York: Room 20, Cooper Institute. Terms, $2.00 
a year in advance. (Pamphlet, pp. 70.) 

15. M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres, &. By Chas. An- 
thon. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. (12mo. pp. 315.) 

16. Elementary Grammar. By Wm. C. Fowler. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. (18mo. pp. 224.) 

17. Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. (1 vol. 16mo. 75 cents.) 

18. Rab and his Friends. By John Brown, M.D. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

19. No. 9. Tracts for the Times: A Church and its Methods. 
By Jas. Freeman Clarke. Published by the Ladies’ Religious 
Publication Society. Albany. 1859. 

20. Discourse on the Evangelical Character of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. By John H. Heywood, Minister of the Unitarian Church, 

* Louisville, Ky. 

21. The Right of Property in Man. A Discourse delivered in 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, July 
8, 1859. By William H. Furness, Minister. 

22. Faith in Christ the only True Foundation. A Sermon 
preached in the First Congregational Church in Alton, Illinois, 
&e., &e. By John G. Forman. 

23. Valedictory Discourse by Rev. W. A. Baldwin, to the First 
Congregational Church and Society in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
1859. 
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In the months of June, July, and August the following sums 
were received : — 


June —1. 


vc 


July 2. 
6. 
8. 


“ 
cc 


6 


3. 


“ 


“ 


From Society in Eastport, Me. 
“ Mr. Philemon Putnam, as a donation, . 

From Mrs. Geo. F. Allen, for books sold in 
Salem, . 

From Mr. M. S. Rice, for books sold; in ’ New 
Orleans, La., 

From Rey. C. Nightingale, for books sold in 
Groton, . 

From Rey. F. A. ’ Farley, D. 10% interest on 
Graham Fund, . 

From Mr. J. L. Corse, for books sold in 
Burlington, Iowa, 

From Society in Waltham, in addition, 

“ Miss Lucy E. Penhallow, as first Bx 
ment on Life-Membership, . : 

From Rey. N. A. Staples, for books, . 

- “ John R. Beard, D.D., for books 

- sold in England, - 5 : 

From Rev. C. Nightingale, for books, : 
ste Geo. W. Logan , Esq, for books sold in 
Charleston, 8. C. F 

From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 
Stow, 

From subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 
Leicester, 

From O. G. Steele, Esq. iS for books sold in 
Buffalo, N. Y., 

From Rev. T. H. Dorr, for books sold in 
Sherborn, : 

From Auxiliary Society i in Beverly, 5 
“ — Rev. Chas. J. Bowen, for books sold i in 
Baltimore, Md., . 

From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 
June, : 

From sale of tracts at Rooms, ; 
“ Rev. Dr. Ellis’s Society, Charlestown, s 
“ a lady, for India Mission, . : 

“ Mr. Chas. F. Davis, as third payment 
on Life-Membership,. —. 


. 


. . 


$ 30.00 
5.00 


5.29 


sil 
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From Rey. Horatio Stebbins, for books, 
us «J.T. G. Nichols, for books sold i in 
Saco, Me., t 
From Mr. H. Hiatt, for books, ; 
«Peters and Moore, for books, 
Rev: ee Tiffany, for books, A 
“ Rev. F. A. Fi arley, D. D, Interest on 
Graham Fund, 
From Ed. Mellen, In, for books sold i in “Wor- 
cester, 
From Rev. Horatio Alger, for eet sold in 
Marlboro’, ; 
From Rey. T. C. Moulton, for books, 
“ “ Jonathan Cole, for books sold in 
Exeter, N. H. 
From O. G. Steele, Esq., ‘to balance his ac- 
count foy books, . 
From D. Lothrop & Co., for books sold in Do- 
ver, N. , 
From sale of books in Concord, N. H, 
“© D. Lothrop & Co., for books, -. 
«© Auxiliary Society i in Sterling, 
“ Society in Rockford, IIL, 
“sale of books in Sterling, 
&“ pera Sampson, & Co, for books, 
“  J.M. Whittemore & Co., for books, 
% Brown, Tagegard, and Chase, for books, 


“ James Munroe & Co., 1 ee 
“ Crosby, Nichols, & Co., e és 
« A. K. Loring & Co., g 


“ Mr. Samuel B. Nichols, for books sold 
in Burlington, V tty i ple 

From Society i in Deerfield, . 
“ Rev. J. F. Moors, for books ‘sold in 
Deerfield, . 

From Mr. Geo. H. Whitney, for books sold i in 
Providence, 
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- $9.25 


26.24 
5.00 
26 
75 


- 112.00 


8.13 


16.02 
-20 


3.94 
3.92 


From Mr. Albert Stacy, Bepiaala Ook 


cord, Mass., . 

From Subscribers to. Quarterly Journal in 
Syracuse, N.Y. . 

From Peters and Moore, “for books sold in 
Waltham, 


. From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 


July, 
From Rev. J : Caldwell, for books, 
“ friends in Pottstown, Penn. . - 
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Aug. 16. From Rev. John R. Beard, D.D., for books 


: sold in England, ¥ F $ 102.84 
“ 17. From Rev. Stilman Barber, for books, : .70 
ce Ade “ Society in Bangor, Me. # 3 : at otog 


& 196; Rey. W. H. Cudworth, for books, . 4.25 
eames ia “Subscribers to Quarterly Journal in 
August, . ‘ 3 17.37 


REPORT 


of the Receipts of Mr. Philip Gangooly’s Journey, beginning May 
16th, and continuing till July 25th. 


From lecture in New York, . 3 < ; 5 pees 

“ Baltimore, Md., , . ; s » AOL 

ce a: Cincinnati, O.,  . . 5 . : 46.75 

ue ‘ Louisville, Ky., = 3 : P . 50.00 

cs ce St. Louis, Mo, . : . ‘ 3 45.00 

ce & Alton, Ill. ‘ ‘ 2 - a) AFA 

et se Geneva, Bh. «\, : : E : - 20.00 

ce aS Fond du Lac, Wis., 3 2 3 ~ 18:50 

e us Chicago, 7 : 5 : 5 : 40.50 

ce e Buffalo, N. Y., : 4 : - 48.00 

ue Me Marietta, O., : = 20.00 

Amount of contribution in Brooklyn, N. ¥5) : : 158.85 

Milwaukee, Wis, at Western 

Conference, . : . 82.40 

Amount of contribution in n Meadville, Pa., 6 ‘ f 63.49 
6 “ Burlington, Vt. , ‘ - 20.00 - 


x « Baltimore, Md. *: : - 430.00 


*,* Novice. — With January, 1860, will commence a monthly 
series of this Journal. Each number will average 48 pages, and 
it will be of the same form and size as at present. We hope that 
orders for packages will be sent in from every one of our Soci- 
eties. Price $1.00 a year, as before, though we shall furnish in 
the year one third more printed matter. 


